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U THANT 
Permanent Representative of Burma 
United Nations 


Education and international 
misunderstanding 


BEING ASSOCIATED WITH the educational 
development of my country for a num- 
ber of years before the war, as a princi- 
pal of a high school and as a member of 
the Council of National Education, I feel 
rather strongly that teachers in any coun- 
try have at least as important a role to 
play for their nation as any other citi- 
zens, including politicians and diplomats. 
My association with the service of educa- 
tion in Burma for about twenty years 
and my continued interest in the dev elop- 
ment of education both in my own coun- 
try and elsewhere prompt me at all times 


Adapted from an address delivered in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on 6 July, 1961, to the Nine- 
teenth Summer Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the University of Wis- 
consin. 


to view things from the point of view of 
a teacher, and my concept of the role of 
a teacher may perhaps be of some in- 
terest. 

In this second half of the twentieth 
century, I consider that the primary task 
of the educationist everywhere is to dis- 
pel certain age-old assumptions. I bring 
in this element because it is directly con- 
cerned with some important aspects of 
international misunderstanding of urgent 
concern to us all. It seems to be assumed, 
for example, that there is one civilization 
in the East and quite a different one in 
the West, resulting in seeds of tension or 
conflict between peoples of different geo- 
graphical regions. I consider this con- 
cept to be a fallacy. The distinction of 
civilization into Eastern and Western 
strikes me as almost meaningless. More- 





over, I would seriously question whether 
tension or conflict between one people 
and another ever arises from any con- 
flicting viewpoints in their respective cul- 
tures or civilizations. England and France 
or France and Germany may be said to 
share the same civilization, and yet there 
have been frequent conflicts between 
them. The same can be said of many 
Asian countries who share the same civili- 
zation and profess the same religion but 
who have been at war off and on for 
centuries. I feel strongly that conflicts 
between nations or individuals generally 
arise, not out of viewpoints in their civili- 
zation or from reasons of their traditions 
and history, but from uncivilized ele- 
ments in their character. 


Civilization and Education 

The term “civilization” is very hard to 
define, but men are primarily civilized 
or uncivilized with respect to certain 
qualities of heart. Civilization connotes 
some mental and spiritual excellence, just 


as health means a certain physical ex- 
cellence. Health does not mean one thing 
for an American and another for a Bur- 
man. Similarly, civilization should mean 
one and the same thing for all. The so- 
called different civilizations mean either 
the different stages in our approximation 
to the ideal of civilization or else the dif- 
ferent expressions which civilization has 
found for itself in different circum- 
stances. 

When we speak of the civilization of 
a country, we are apt to suppose that all 
the people of the country are civilized 
in more or less the same way, but really 
the different individuals of the same 


country are not at all civilized in the 


same way or to the same extent. A civi- 
lized Burman will not differ essentially 
from a civilized American, but they will 
both differ markedly from their relatively 
uncivilized compatriots in their own 
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countries. By this I do not mean, of 
course, that our cultural standards are 
identical. When I first came to the United 
States, I was rather shocked by the pub- 
lic embracing in city parks and the 
American habit of treating a parked car 
as a bedroom. Such behavior would be 
inconceivable in Burma. Perhaps an 
American tourist in Burma would be 
equally shocked to know that there is 
no “dating” system among young men 
and women and that it is considered in- 
decent for a woman to touch a man who 
is not her husband. These differences are 
concerned with cultural and sexual mores 
rather than with civilization, and the ex- 
planation is that Burmese society is still 
Puritan even though it is in the process 
of throwing off its Puritanism. Sexual 
emotions, traditionally checked by Budd- 
hist asceticism, are now spilling over 
aimlessly because of our increasing con- 
tacts with the West. 

Another striking feature of our times 
is the amount and nature of sex in Amer- 
ican (and, for that matter, Western) lit- 
erature, a situation inconceivable in the 
Burmese world of letters. One would 
have thought that by now the twentieth- 
century rediscovery of the physical as- 
pect of sexuality as a literary theme 
would have spent its force, but not at all. 
I have recently had to look through a 
few best sellers, and I have emerged with 
the impression of having spent some time 
in a specialized hospital ward. It appears 
to me that there is a sort of high tide in 
sex which is not really connected with 
literary values. I notice that this epidemic 
is gradually catching on in Burma, too, 
both in literature and the motion picture, 
and this phenomenon is greatly resented 
by the traditionalists as an alien invasion 
of Burmese culture. 

I am bringing out these instances to 
illustrate certain areas of cultural con- 
flict between East and West. In the East, 





traditionally, we attach more importance 
to mind than to body and still more to 
spirit than to mind. In fact, one man is 
considered better than another in at- 
taching more importance to the higher 
parts of his nature. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of the teacher, as I under- 
stand it, is to bring to clear consciousness 
the ideals for which men should live. 
Education cannot mean merely the de- 
velopment of our intellect or our poten- 
tialities, for there are potentialities for 
evil in us as well as for good. Nor can it 
mean mere preparation for life, because 
life may be worth living or it may not. 
Our educators must realize as clearly as 
possible what kind of potentialities they 
are to develop in their students, what 
kind of life they are to educate young 
people for. The ideals which constitute 
the essential elements of culture must 
first be clearly understood and appre- 
ciated. But all are not equally qualified to 
pursue the highest ideals. For many peo- 
ple, mere health or physical well- being 
is a good enough ideal; some aim at 
moral and_ intellectual excellence; still 
fewer can properly aspire to a higher 
spirituality. In a well-ordered society, 
there should be room for people of dif- 
ferent ideals. 

Perhaps I have devoted too much time 
to the cultural aspects of education, but 
I feel that a deeper understanding of dif- 
ferent cultural mores will contribute to- 
wards the elimination of international 
misunderstanding, and in this field, teach- 
ers can play a significant role. Though 
differences in cultural values need not 
actually constitute tensions, they are 
pertinent to some genuine tensions with 
which I should like to deal. 


Tensions and Race 

Dictionaries define the term “tension” 
as “a strained condition of relations.” It 
is a commonplace of observation that 


strained relations between different races 
is a distressing phenomenon of not only 
our times, but of all times. In the last 
few decades, however, this relationship 
has assumed new characteristics for a 
variety of reasons. One of them is the 
phenomenal growth of knowledge and 
education among the less fortunate races 
and their yearning for justice and equal- 
ity. 

As our Prime Minister, U Nu, said on 
his visit to Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia six years ago, the ideas and ideals, 
the ringing words and slogans of the 
American Revolution, have a tremendous 
emotional importance to all men who 
struggle for liberty. U Nu said, “In all 
parts “of the world where men live un- 
der tyranny or under foreign domination 
or in feudal bondage, those who dream 
and plot and fight for freedom do so in 
the name of the eternal principles for 
which your revolution was fought. In 
those parts of the world, the ideas of the 
American Revolution are today the most 
explosive of all forces . . . that is why I 
was so very anxious to visit your city 
and this hall and to see this great sy mbol 
of human freedom—the Liberty Bell.” 

U Nu spoke for millions of other peo- 
ples when he said this. Among other 
things, the United States of America 
symbolizes human freedom and human 
equality, but this image has been greatly 
tarnished by violent racial conflicts in the 
Deep South. Understandably, these hap- 
penings have tremendous repercussions 
abroad, especially in the non-white coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, and they create 
tensions which are in many ways more 
explosive than political or cold war ten- 
sions. 

One may well argue that over the 
years, race relations in the United States 
of America have been basically peaceful 
and harmonious, but such peace and 
harmony have only reflected the absence 
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of overt tension rather than the active 
presence of that justice for which Amer- 
ica stands. The “Freedom Riders” to the 
South are looked upon in Asia and Africa 
as the champions of the American Ne- 
groes’ holy war for freedom. Obviously, 
then, their struggle is not purely a racial 
one; it has profound political implica- 
tions. The traditional battleground of 
fighters for civil rights in this country 
for many years has been the courts of 
law. But court victories are only limited 
victories because Congress has consis- 
tently refused to endorse them by pass- 
ing law-enforcement legislation. There- 
fore, to fight in the courts is considered 
ineffectual; and, more important, it is 
also to limit the Negroes’ goal to the in- 
tegration of specific institutions rather 
than to the political revolution that 
would democratically transform those 
institutions. 

The fighters for racial equality have, 
in the last three years, changed their 
strategy. In 1958, 30,000 young men and 
women marched on Washington; last 
year, lunch-counter sit-in demonstrations 
were organized, and now we are wit- 
nessing “freedom riders.” These develop- 
ments are transitions from the old law- 
court strategy to the new strategy of 
mass direct action. From available news 
reports, the next strategy will be mass 
sit-downs not at lunch counters or in bus 
waiting rooms, but at polling stations. I 
have a feeling that in no distant future 
the battle for enfranchisement will super- 
sede the battle for integration. Most 
Western democracies have travelled the 
road to universal suffrage, often with 
considerable class warfare, and the South- 
ern States will walk the same road, I 
hope, without serious blemishes on the 
image of the United States. 

Mr. Edward R. Murrow, head of the 
United States Information Agency, was 
quite right when he said last week that 
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the violence against Freedom Riders in 
Alabama had had a harmful effect on the 
American image abroad. In his testimony 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Mr. Murrow said, “This 
agency’s job of counteracting the detri- 
mental effects of civil rights violations is 
not easy. We cannot make good news 
out of bad practice.” He then went on, 
“I think it would be a mistake to base 
our action against discrimination mainly 
on the ground that our image abroad is 
being hurt. We should attack this prob- 
lem because it is right that we do so. To 
do otherwise, whatever the overseas re- 
action might be, would violate the very 
essence of what our country stands for.” 

These are wise words, in keeping with 
the highest ideals of the United States. 
They truly reflect the spirit of its Con- 
stitution, which is clearly designed to 
secure equality and personal liberty to 
all your peoples and to ensure political, 
economic, and social justice. As one who 
feels very close to the ideas and ideals 
cherished by the American Constitution, 
and as one who is distressed to see its 
image tarnished, I would appeal to the 
great American people, especially the 
educators and leaders of thought, to help 
in the acceleration of the common objec- 
tives of justice and equality. 


Tension and Ideology 


World tensions which have now as- 
sumed a very serious character are, how- 
ever, not restricted to cultural or racial 
conflicts. They are born out of different 
political ideologies and are basically psy- 
chological and emotional. As I have made 
clear earlier, Burma is dedicated to dem- 
ocratic ideals and a parliamentary system 
of government. We in Burma look upon 
free institutions as not only the most 
desirable of political systems but also as 
those most congenial to the flowering of 
human genius. We are deeply attached 





to the democratic way of life and such 
fundamental freedoms as freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of work, 
freedom of association, and freedom of 
religion. But this dedication and this at- 
tachment to the democratic way of life 
do not blind us to the fact that there are 
millions of others who believe otherwise. 
As we believe that the state exists to 
secure the conditions of a free and full 
life for the individual, others believe that 
the individual exists for the service of 
the State. We must also remember that 
in many countries, democracy is not 
functioning well. In too many cases it is 
merely a mask, behind w hich organized 
class interests wield real power. 

The truth is that democracy is a very 
difficult system to work because it in- 
volves the harmonizing of many wills, 
whereas dictatorship i is an easy system to 
work because it involves the forcible 
subjection of all wills to one. Whatever 
its defects, the democratic system has 
two great compensating virtues: It sub- 
stitutes reason and persuasion for force 
in the management of human affairs, and 
it makes possible a change of government 
without a violent upheaval. 

When Burma regained her indepen- 
dence on 4 January, 1948, she chose de- 
mocracy for the reasons I have set out. 
But in choosing democracy, our leaders 
realized that there was a need to change 
the economic pattern of society. Amer- 
icans are conservative because they are 
wealthy ahd see no reason for change. 
Even if President Kennedy’s program of 
domestic reform were accepted in full, 
it would hardly do more than drag the 
United States reluctantly into the posi- 
tion where Britain was half a century 
ago. Social revolution is not an obsession 
with Americans because an affluent soci- 
ety like theirs does not need, at least at 
present, a social revolution. But countries 
like Burma are in a totally different cate- 


gory. Burma is a land of great natural 
resources, but her people are poor. The 
chief reason is that Burma was a colony 
for over a hundred years, and as in the 
case of all colonial systems, almost all the 
wealth extracted from the soil went into 
the pockets of the colonial investors. As 
is well known, the primary motive of all 
colonial powers in developing the na- 
tural resources of a colony has been their 
own commercial profit. 

So, when Burma became independent, 
the primary concern of our leaders was 
to rebuild the war-devastated country 
and to raise the living standards of the 
people. Our leaders felt that to accelerate 
these objectives, planned economic sys- 
tems must be introduced, and we chose 
to adopt a type of democratic socialism 
which has even been embodied in our 
Constitution. 

It is not my intention to weary you 
with a discourse on the character of 
democratic socialism, but a deeper under- 
standing of this system by Americans 
will certainly help to dispel a great deal 
of misunderstanding in this country re- 
garding social revolutions taking place 
elsewhere. It is a fact that the American 
tendency is to identify capitalism not 
only w ith democracy but with virtue it- 
self, and any form ‘of socialism is per- 
ceived as a threat to democracy. But 
the Burmese leaders who chose demo- 
cratic socialism as our guiding principle 
are convinced that pure unadulterated 
capitalism is not the remedy for Burma’s 
ills. For one thing, so long as profit is the 
driving force in our economy, money 
available for investment will be invested 
in those undertakings which will give the 
greatest profit, not in those which our 
country needs most. Secondly, Burma 
cannot accept the theory that wealth 
should still give access to the best educa- 
tion and to positions of influence and 
power. It was our experience during the 
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colonial days that those whose income is 
the least and whose education is the poor- 
est, and who therefore need the most 
help from society, are those who get the 
least. Thirdly, our leaders feel strongly 
that there is something wicked about a 
system of society in which a successful 
trader can make a fortune but a success- 
ful teacher has to strike before he gets 
an adequate reward. These are some of 
the basic considerations which have 
prompted Burma to choose democratic 
socialism. Similar systems have been 
adopted in many other newly independ- 
ent underdeveloped countries, and it will 
certainly help in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding if genuine efforts 
are made to appreciate these trends. I 
need hardly add that Burma is still a long 
way from her set goal of genuine demo- 
cratic socialism. For practical reasons, the 
private sector still plays a very significant 
part in our economy, although public 
utility services, transport, and communi- 
cation are now in the public sector. For- 
eign capital is still being invited to operate 
in Burma with specific guarantees against 
nationalization for a certain number of 
years. 


Tension and the Cold War 


Now let me deal with the so-called 
Cold War, which is the most glaring 
manifestation of world tensions. It re- 
lates to East-West relations. It is a tru- 
ism to say that there is a deep and in- 
tense anti-communist feeling in the 
United States, as there was a deep and 
intense anti-Islam feeling in Christendom 
and a deep and intense anti-Christian 
feeling in Asia Minor at the time of the 
Crusades many centuries ago. Commu- 
nism is generally regarded here as an ab- 
solute evil, and Americans tend to re- 
gard Russians much as the Crusaders once 
regarded the Saracens. It is perhaps an 
expression of original American isola- 
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tionism which saw in all foreign influence 
a threat to the new Republic. This tend- 
ency is fed by daily articles and cartoons 
in the American press, by radio, and by 
television. Although this anti-commu- 
nism cannot be called hysteria, it is a 
dogma deeply held and sincerely be- 
lieved. Co-existence with such an absolute 
evil is hardly imaginable. 

My feeling is that most Americans ig- 
nore the real nature of the enemy they 
claim to be fighting. Communism is not 
a disease like plague or cholera that can 
be stamped out by force. Most Ameri- 
cans seem to think that if only they can 
keep on supplying machine guns and 
tanks to the hungry people of Asia and 
Africa, communism will be “contained.” 
The general feeling here is that commu- 
nism can be crushed by arms. But the 
plain fact is that communism is an idea 
however we may detest it, and it is a 
most persuasive idea for the poor and the 
underprivileged. Mr. Khrushchev, for in- 
stance, takes for granted, as the air he 
breathes, that the world is seized by a 
world-wide revolutionary movement, op- 
posed by the West, encouraged by the 
Soviet Union, but so strong ‘and inevit- 
able that there is nothing one can pos- 
sibly do to arrest its progress. 

It is a fact that there are millions of 
people in the world, especially in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, who do not 
have enough to eat and enough to cover 
themselves with, and whose children can- 
not even go to the primary schools. It 
seems comic to talk to them about the 
virtues of democratic ideals and the dig- 
nity of man. What is urgently needed is 
to take vigorous steps by the wealthy 
West to raise the living standards of 
these sub-human_ two- thirds of the 
world’s population. And it is fundamen- 
tally wrong to keep on sending machine 
guns and tanks to the countries of empty 
stomachs. During his recent tour of South 





East Asia, Vice-President Lyndon B. 
Johnson gave warning that America’s 
Asian allies must cooperate with the 
United States to bring economic and so- 
cial benefits to their own millions and 
not, as he has since added in Washing- 
ton, to “dictators and aristocrats.” His 
announced enemies were not Commu- 
nism but poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 
This attitude certainly reflects a major 
change in the United States’ traditional 
policy, and I for one welcome it. 

At a news conference on 22 June, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk said that “the 
full amount of President Kennedy’s $26 
billion foreign aid program for the next 
five years was essential to the survival of 
this nation and the free world.” He added 
that the United States and the free world 
must channel the growing world revolu- 
tion into constructive economic enter- 
prises. On the same day, Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, “What has 
not been said often enough is that if the 


ambitions and expectations of the newly 
emergent peoples are frustrated, if they 
find progress is a delusion and decent life 
seems unattainable, then disappointment 


will lead to bitterness, bitterness will 
breed chaos, and they will be swept in- 
exorably into the Communist orbit.” 
These are certainly heartening trends 
in American foreign policy. In this con- 
nection, I want to make a passing refer- 
ence to the gigantic expenditure pro- 
posed to be spent in “the race to the 
moon.” It is understandable that Presi- 
dent Kennedy should wish to maintain 
the morale and prestige of the American 
people by competing to reach the moon. 
It is certainly less dangerous that the 
United States should engage in a tech- 
nological prestige race with Russia than 
in an arms race pure and simple. But the 
two activities are dangerously near to 


each other, particularly in the hearts of 
the people. It is also wantonly costly in 
comparison with any tangible results it 
can be expected to achieve. Many emi- 
nent scientists consider that the United 
States stands to lose in this new compe- 
tition. The Russians invented this race 
because they thought they would win it. 

But even if America wins, what then? 
It will of course gladden the Americans 
and millions of people in other lands, but 
its political effects are far more doubtful. 
No sensible person can believe that an 
American on the moon will make all 
hungry nations come flocking to the 
American flag. What is more, the race 
will have to go on, and its cost will go 
up by leaps and bounds. If these billions 
of precious dollars could be utilized for 
raising the living standards of the world’s 
impoverished, the United States would 
help in creating a more sane and sensible 
world. A well planned, imaginative, and 
properly executed economic aid pro- 
gram alone can keep the underdeveloped 
countries safe for democracy and reduce 
existing tensions. 

The most serious source of world ten- 
sion today is the division of the world 
into rich nations and poor nations. It is 
more real, more lasting, and ultimately 
more explosive even than that between 
communists and non-communists. In the 
cold war which is being waged relent- 
lessly by East and West, both believe 
that they can still win it while avoiding 
nuclear war. Both have the strength given 
by faith and material resources. Premier 
Khrushchev believes in the “inevitability 
of Communism.” President Kennedy be- 
lieves that “democracy is the destiny of 
future humanity.” President Kennedy 
will be right if the wealthy West, which 
generally represents the forces of democ- 
racy, can rightly read the signs of these 
tense times. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 
Paris, France 


Why I work in the theatre 


Wuy po 1 work in the theatre? I’ve 
often asked myself why. And up to the 
present, the only answer I’ve been able 
to make will strike you as discouragingly 
trivial: simply because the theatre is one 
of the places in the world in which I am 
happy. 

Look out, though; that reflection is 
less banal than it seems. Nowadays, hap- 
piness is a touchy subject. People have 
rather a tendency to hide their pursuit 
of it even from themselv es, to regard it 
as a kind of rosy hued ballet for which 
they ought to make excuses. Sometimes 
I read that men of action who have given 
their all to public activity find refuge 
or shelter in their priv ate lives. There’s 
a little contempt, isn’t there, in such a 
notion? Contempt and—the one doesn’t 
exist without the other—nonsense. I, for 
one, have observed many cases of the 
reverse situation: people who have found 
refuge in public life in order to escape 
their private lives. The powerful are often 
flops at happiness, which explains why 
they cannot be gentle. 


Happiness vs. Evil 

Being happy today is like living in sin: 
You must never admit it. Don’t say inno- 
cently, without considering evil, “I’m 
happy.” Immediately you will read your 
condemnation on curled lips all around 
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you: “Oh! You're happy, my boy! And 
tell me, what are you doing about the 
orphans in Kashmir and the lepers in the 
New Hebrides? They aren’t exactly 
happy!” Well, what is to be done? So 
immediately we become as sad as tooth- 
picks. 

Yet I am sorely tempted to believe 
that in order to be really useful to people 
who are in misery, we must be strong 
and happy. The person who regards his 
life as a burden and who sinks under his 
own weight can’t help anyone. But the 
person who controls his feelings and his 
life can give effectively. I knew a man 
once who didn’t love his wife and was in 
despair over it. One day he decided to 
devote his life to her (in overcompensa- 
tion, in other words). From that mo- 
ment, the life of the poor woman, which 
until then had been bearable, became ab- 
solute hell. Her husband became osten- 
tatious in his self-sacrifice, and quite shat- 
teringly devoted. That’s how it is these 
days. People devote themselves most to 
those human beings they like least. Such 
morose lovers marry, in fact, for the 
worst, never for the best. 

Is it any wonder, under the circum- 
stances, that the world looks ill, and that 
it becomes difficult to paste a picture of 
happiness over it, especially when one is 
a writer? Nevertheless, I cling to my re- 
spect for happiness and for happy people; 
for the sake of hygiene, I try to be in one 
of the settings of my happiness as often 





as possible—namely, the theatre. Unlike 
certain other more transitory joys, mine 
in the theatre has persisted for over 
twenty years, and much as I might want 

_ I don’t think I could do without it. 
In 1936, I reorganized a defunct troupe 
in a dance hall in Algiers and put on 
plays ranging from Malraux to Dosto- 
evski to Aeschylus. Twenty-three years 
later, on the stage of the Theatre Antoine, 
I was able to produce an adaptation of 
Dostoevski’s The Possessed. Even I was 
astonished at such rare faithfulness—or 
such long intoxication. I wondered what 
the reasons could be for my obstinate 
virtue, or vice. And I found that there 
were two kinds: one that concerned my 
own nature, the other that concerned the 
nature of the theatre. 


Theatrical Privacy 


My first and less dazzling reason, I re- 


call, was that through the theatre I es- 
cape from what irks me in my career 
as a writer. I escape first of all from 
what I call the frivolous traffic jam. Sup- 
pose your name is Fernandel, Brigitte 
Bardot, Aly Kahn, or, more modestly, 
Paul Valéry. In any case, you have your 
name in the newspapers. And as soon as 
you have your name in the newspapers, 
the traffic jam begins. Mail rushes at you; 
invitations pour in; presumably they must 
be answered. A large portion of your 
time is taken up in refusing to waste it. 
Half your human energy is used thus 
in saying no, in all sorts of ways. Isn’t 
that silly? ? Of course it’s silly. But that’s 
how we are punished for our vanity by 
vanity itself. I had noted meanw hile that 
everybody regards work in the theatre 
with awe, even if it too is a vain profes- 
sion, and that all you need do is to an- 
nounce that you are in rehearsal. Im- 
mediately a desert forms around you. And 
when you have the cunning, as I do, to 


rehearse all day and part of the night, 
frankly, it’s paradise. In that respect the 
theatre is my monastery. The tumult of 
the world dies at the base of its walls; 
inside its sacred enclosure, for two 
months, sworn to a single meditation, 
turned toward a single goal, a commu- 
nity of working monks, isolated from the 
century, prepares the rite that will be 
celebrated one evening for the first time. 

Does the word “monks” surprise you? 
A sophisticated press or a sophomoric 
one (I don’t know which) may lead you 
to picture theatre people as animals, 
sleeping late and divorcing often! I 
would be deceiving you, no doubt, if I 
were to tell you that the theatre is more 
banal than that, or even that people in 
it get divorces far less frequently than in 
textiles, in sugar, or in journalism. It’s 
simply that when there is a divorce case 
involving people in the theatre, other 
people naturally talk about it more. Let’s 
say that the heart of our Sarah Bernhardt 
engages the public interest more than 
that of M. Boussac. That’s quite under- 
standable. Yet an acting career calls for 
some of the stamina and control of an 
athlete. Acting is a profession in which 
the body counts, not because it is used 
profligately, but because one is con- 
strained to keep it in shape. Being virtu- 
ous is a matter of necessity, which is per- 
haps the only way to be virtuous. 

In any case I prefer the company of 
people in the theatre, virtuous or not, to 
that of the intellectuals, my brothers. As 
everyone knows, intellectuals are seldom 
amiable; they don’t get along well to- 
gether. There is another reason that I 
can’t explain fully. In the company of in- 
tellectuals, I always feel as if there’s 
something about me that takes forgiving; 
I inv ariably have the impression that I’ve 
broken one of the rules of the clan. Such 
a feeling dispels my spontaneity, and 
without spontaneity T bore even myself. 
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On the stage I am spontaneous. I don’t 
think about whether to be or not to be, 
and the only things I share with my col- 
laborators are the trials and joys of a 
common enterprise. Such a state, I be- 
lieve, is called fellowship, and has been 
one of the great joys of my life. I lost it 
in the days when I left a newspaper we 
were doing as a team and found it again 
as soon as I returned to the theatre. 

A writer works in solitude, is judged 
in solitude, and, above all, judges himself 
in solitude. That is not right, and it is 
not healthy. If he is constituted normally, 
the hour comes when he needs to see 
other faces, to feel the warmth of human 
contact, which even explains most of the 
involvements of a writer: marriage, aca- 
deme, politics. Anyway, these expedients 
settle nothing. No sooner has he lost his 
solitude than he begins to miss it. He 
would like to have, at one and the same 
time, both his slippers and a great love; 
he would like to be an academician with- 
out ceasing to be a nonconformist; and 
if he is engaged in politics, he would 
like to have others negotiate and kill in 
his stead, but only on the condition that 
he reserve the right to denounce them 
for it. Believe me, the career of an artist 
today is not a sinecure. 

The theatre offers the fellowship I 
need, together with the heavy servitude 
and the limitations that all men and all 
minds need. In solitude, the artist reigns 
—but over a vacuum. In the theatre he 
cannot reign. What he wants to do de- 
pends upon others. The director needs 
the actor, who needs him. This mutual 
dependence, when it is recognized with 
the humility and the good humor that 
are appropriate to it, forms the solidarity 
of the profession, and gives a body to its 
daily fellowship. In it we are all linked 
together without the loss of anyone’s 
freedom (or almost so). Isn’t that a good 
prescription for the society of the future? 
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The Fruit of the Work 


But let’s get this much straight: Actors 
are just as deluded as any other human 
species, including their director, and 
sometimes even more so when you have 
permitted yourself to love them. But the 
delusions (if delusions they are) happen 
most often after the period of work is 
over, when each returns to his solitary 
nature. In this profession, whose people 
are not strong in logic, it is said with 
equal conviction that failure breaks up 
the company, and so does success. There’s 
nothing to that. What breaks up the 
company is the end of the hope that held 
them together during rehearsals. It is the 
proximity of the goal (opening night) 
that has held them together in such inti- 
mate fellowship. A party, a movement, 
a church are also fellowships; but the 
goals they seek become lost in the night 
of the future. In the theatre the fruit of 
the work will be harvested, for better or 
for'worse, or an evening known long in 
advance, an evening that each day’s work 
brings closer. Individual men and women 
become a team through sharing a com- 
mon adventure and pursuing a single goal 
which will never be better or more beau- 
tiful than on the long-awaited evening 
when the dice are cast. 

The builders’ trade guilds, the collec- 
tive studios of painting during the Ren- 
aissance, must have experienced the kind 
of exaltation known by those who work 
on a big show. Their achievements have 
endured long beyond the moment of 
execution; contrariwise, a show is transi- 
tory. And its participants love it all the 
more because one day it must die. Only 
in my youth have I known such fellow- 
ship: the same strong sense of hope and 
unity that accompany the long days of 
training leading up to the day of the 
match. What little I know of morale, I 
learned on football fields and on the stage. 





They have been my true universities. 

The theatre also helps me to flee the 
abstractness that threatens all writers. 
Just as in my days as a newspaperman I 
preferred setting up pages in type to 
wording those quasi-sermons that are 
called editorials, so, too, in the theatre I 
like the way the work takes root in a 
jumble of spotlights, platforms, canvas, 
and props. I don’t know who said that to 
be a good director you have “to know 
the weight of the scenery with your 
arms,” but it’s a great rule in art. And I 
love this profession which obliges me to 
consider simultaneously the psychology 
of personalities, the placing of a lamp or 
a pot of geraniums, the texture of a cloth, 
the weight and counterweight of a 
heavy piece that must be flown above 
the stage. When my friend Mayo de- 
signed the sets for The Possessed, we 
agreed that we had to begin by thinking 
in terms of solid settings (an ugly room, 
furniture—reality, in short) in order to 
raise the production, little by little, to a 
more elevated plane, less rooted in mat- 
ter. Finally, we would stylize the decor. 
The play wound up in a kind of unreal 
madness, but it started out from a precise 
place, burdened with matter. Isn’t that 
the very definition of art? Not reality 
alone, nor imagination alone, but imagina- 
tion taking flight from reality. 

Enough of personal reasons for my 
presence in the theatre. They are the 
reasons of a man, but I have the reasons 
of an artist too—and the latter are more 
mysterious. First of all, I find the theatre 
a place of truth. To be sure, people gen- 
erally call it a place of illusion. Don’t 
you believe it! It is society, above all, 
that lives among illusions, and you will 
certainly find fewer hams on the stage 
than around town. Take, for example, 
one of those nonprofessional actors who 
cuts a figure in fashionable circles or in 
the administration or simply at opening 


nights. Put him on the stage in this exact 
spot; throw four thousand watts of light 
on him, and the play will become un- 
bearable. You will see him, in a sense, 
absolutely naked in the light of truth. 
Yes, the spotlight’s blaze is merciless, and 
all the faking in the world will never 
conceal the true identity of the man or 
woman on stage, in spite of disguises and 
costumes. And I am absolutely sure that 
even those people I have known long and 
well in life would be truly and funda- 
mentally revealed to me only if they 
were willing to rehearse and perform 
with me in a work involving characters 
of another century and another nature. 
Those who love the mystery of the heart 
and the truth concealed in human beings 
must come to the theatre; it is there that 
their insatiable curiosity receives at least 
partial gratification. Yes, believe me, to 
make the truth come alive, put it on a 
stage. 


Stage and Text 

Sometimes I am asked, “How can you 
reconcile the theatre and literature in 
your life?” To be sure, I have had many 
professions, out of necessity or taste, and 
since I have continued to be a writer, it 
must be assumed that I have managed to 
reconcile them somehow. I even feel that 
the moment I consent to be a writer only, 
I shall stop writing. And where the thea- 
tre is concerned, the reconciliation is 
automatic; to me the theatre is the high- 
est of literary forms, and certainly the 
most universal. I once knew and loved 
a director who was always saying to his 
authors and his actors, “Write or act for 
the one nitwit in the audience.” He was 
not advising them to be stupid or com- 
mon, but only to speak to everyone pres- 
ent. Actually, nitwits didn’t exist for him; 
everyone deserved havi ing an interest 
taken in him. But speaking to everyone 
is not easy. You always run the risk of 
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aiming too low or too high. There are 
authors who want to address themselves 
to what is most stupid in the public; be- 
lieve me, they succeed very well. There 
are others who want to address them- 
selves only to those who are supposedly 
intelligent; they almost always fail. The 
former prolong that very French dra- 
matic tradition which might be called 
The Epic of the Bed; the latter throw a 
few vegetables in the philosophic stew. 
On the other hand, when an author does 
succeed in speaking to everybody with 
simplicity while remaining ambitious 
about his subject, he serves the true tradi- 
tion of art; he brings together all classes 
and all spirits in the audience in a single 
emotion or a single laugh. Only the very 
great achieve that. 

I’ve also been asked (with a solicitude 
that overwhelms me, you may be sure), 
“Why do you adapt scripts when you 
could be w riting plays of your own?” 
I have written plays of my own, and I 
shall go on writing others. And I shall 
resign myself in advance to the fact that 
in so doing, I may be providing those 
same persons who ask the question with 
grounds for wishing I had stuck to my 
adaptations. When I write wry plays, it is 
the writer who is functioning, but in ac- 
cordance with a broad, over-all scheme. 
When I adapt, it is a case of the director 
working according to the terms of his 
concept of the theatre. I believe, in fact, 
in the total show, conceived, inspired, and 
produced by the same soul, written and 
directed by the same man. Such an ap- 
proach makes possible the attainment of 
a unity of tone, style, and rhythm that 
comprises the absolute essentials of a 
show, and which I may pursue perhaps 
more freely than others who have not 
been, as I have, author, playwright, and 
director. In short, I am the servant of the 
texts (translations, adaptations, or what 
have you), but when they are put in 
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production on a stage, I reserve the right 
to fashion them in accordance with the 
needs of the direction. I collaborate with 
myself, in other words, a fact that elimi- 
nates the friction between author and 
director. And I feel so little degraded by 
this work that I shall continue to pursue 
it whenever I have the opportunity. I 
should feel that I had deserted my duties 
as a writer only if I agreed to put on 
shows that might please the public 
through degraded means, the kind of 


highly successful production you used to 
see (and still can) on our Paris stage. 


To Meet the Threat 


Perhaps it won’t be possible to serve 
what I love in the theatre much longer. 
The very nobility of this demanding pro- 
fession is being threatened today. The 
incessant rise in costs and the bureaucrati- 
zation of professional companies are 
pushing the theatre, little by little, to- 
ward further commercialism. Too many 
such commercial managements acquire 
glitter more through their incompetence 
than by any other means, and they have 
no right to imprison that franchise which 
a mysterious fairy godmother once gave 
them. And so this place of grandeur may 
turn into a place of squalor. 

Is that any reason to give up the fight? 
I don’t think so. A spirit of art and mad- 
ness lurks incessantly beneath the bal- 
conies and behind the drapes. It cannot 
die, and it prevents all from being lost. 
It awaits each one of us. It’s up to us to 
see that it find expression. We must pre- 
vent it from being banished by the shop- 
keepers and the mass-producers. In re- 
turn, it will keep us on our toes and save 
our good and solid humor. To receive 
and to give—isn’t that the happiness and 
the ultimately innocent life about which 
I was speaking at the beginning? And we 
need life itself, strong and free. 

Let’s get to work on the next show. 





To see the world steadily and to see it 
whole is the essence of educative wisdom. 
As an aid in achieving this ordered vi- 
sion, the Record offers this month a 
variety of appraisals of trends in modern 
culture. 

For example, Albert Camus, the Nobel 
Prize-winning novelist, playwright, and 
essayist, discusses the needs of the con- 
temporary artist and the personal mean- 
ing for him of the various media in 
which he works. Camus’s recent death 
robs the world of one of those rare men 
who combine articulate and sensitive in- 
telligence with an acted-upon set of val- 
ues—witness his record in the French 
underground during World War II and 
the statements published a few months 
ago as Resistance, Rebellion, and Death. 

But resistance and rebellion for Camus 
were roads to life, and it is with life and 
its enrichment that U Thant, Secretary 
of the Burmese Mission to the United 
Nations, and Will Maslow, Executive 
Secretary of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, are concerned in their contribu- 
tions. In his treatment of international 
misunderstandings, the Burmese ambas- 
sador speaks to us with the candor of 
friendship about our leadership in world 
affairs. Similarly, Mr. Maslow, out of 
loyalty and love, helpfully exposes the 
nerve of Northern smugness in his dis- 
cussion of desegregation above the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. 

It is in the same vein that Sterling Mc- 
Murrin, the new US Commissioner of 
Education, takes a long and critical look 
at our educational enterprise at home, 
warning that we have not yet achieved 
our full and necessary potentialities and 
that there are still forces in our society 
that would interfere with our continued 
efforts toward excellence. John J. Brooks, 
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President of the International Schools 
Foundation, offers an important counter- 
point in telling the story of the Ameri- 
can schools abroad, an important and 
much neglected theme in our educa- 
tional opera. 

But our perspectives must include 
technical issues, too. For instance, there 
is the question of whether twelve years 
of education is any longer enough for 
today’s youth. Leland Medsker of the 
University of California, whose recent 
The Junior College is as definitive as a 
topical book can be on an educational 
subject, brings us up to date on the issues 
and information relevant to the place of 
the two-year college in our attempts to 
cultivate the best in all our people. And 
some problems in the use of teaching 
machines are helpfully and knowledgea- 
bly debated for us by two psychologists 
who have both devoted energetic ingen- 
iousness to the devolopment of auto- 
mated instruction. One is James Holland 
of the Harvard Psychological Labora- 
tories; the other is Lawrence Stolurow, 
a member of the Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. If it is a bit confusing, it 
is also refreshing to know that automa- 
tion can produce its productive disagree- 
ments! 

Finally, no set of contemporary per- 
spectives is complete unless it includes a 
view of politics, the shifting alignments 
of power in society. From a group of re- 
cent books, Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., 
author of The Jeffersonian Republicans 
and member of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Richmond, con- 
cludes that Americans are becoming 
more realistic in their political attitudes. 
Does this reflect a growth in our capacity 
to see life steadily and see it whole? 
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JOHN J. BROOKS 
International Schools Foundation 
New York City 


Overseas schools: Crucibles 
of international education 


FIFTY DELEGATES REPRESENTING twenty- 
seven “Asian” schools met in conference 
at New Delhi last December. With three 
exceptions, all of the fifty were Ameri- 
cans. Half a hundred other American 
administrators of schools abroad were 
unable to attend because of distance from 
India. 

Why are Americans administering 
schools overseas? Because more than 
1,500,000 Americans are living overseas. 
More than a quarter of a million Ameri- 
can families are facing the problems and 
the rewards of home-making abroad, and 
thousands of these families live in areas 
of Asia and Africa where no schools are 
to be found or where local schools, for 
a variety of reasons, would be extremely 
difficult or impossible to attend. Fathers 
and mothers working overseas in these 
locations, serving diplomatic programs or 
forwarding projects of the International 
Cooperation Administration, U. S. In- 
formation Service, United Nations, and 
other agencies, have been forced to pro- 
vide their own schools. Thirty-one such 
parent-founded schools, all but two less 
than ten years old, are located in the Far 
East and the Middle East. Others are 
found deep in Africa, still others behind 
the Iron Curtain. Delegates to the New 
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Delhi meeting, for example, came from 
cities as far apart as Kobe, Japan, and 
Cairo, Egypt. They represented schools 
enrolling only two or three dozen chil- 
dren in such places as Kabul, Afghanis- 
tan, and Chiengmai, Thailand, and schools 
with enrollments well over 500 in Tokyo 
and Manila and Tehran. Some conferees 
came from little-known cities that need 
the memory aid of a finger-snap to re- 
call: Upper Topa, Mussoorie, Sungei 
Gerong, Darjeeling. If travel funds had 
been available, representatives would have 
attended from other locations as well— 
Tangier and Benghazi, Addis Ababa and 
Khartoum, Warsaw and Moscow, to 
name just a few. 


Characteristics 


Of 44 overseas schools in the Far and 
Middle East, Africa, and Europe (in- 
cluding several communist-controlled 
countries), twenty-seven are American 
in name, and all are American in nature. 
Half of them are less than six years old; 
more than a dozen were founded in the 
past three years. Only four were begun 
prior to World War IL. 

Logically enough, they are located 
where American commitments tend to 
be heaviest. Thirty-one are found in the 





Orient and Middle East. Four are in 
Africa, five in Europe, and four behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

According to a 1959-60 survey, total 
enrollment of the 44 schools was 11,304 
students, of whom 8,489 were Ameri- 
cans. Among these, the U. S. government 
is the largest single “client,” with over- 
seas personnel of international business 
and industry providing the second largest 
group. The remaining 2,815 pupils rep- 
resented 78 different nationalities. 

The range of high school tuitions is 
$216-$600; for elementary school, $120- 
$300. Seventeen of the schools charge less 
than $300 a year for elementary tuition. 
Rates are kept low for several reasons, 
including the presence in the overseas 
communities of American or other par- 
ents who do not have government or in- 
dustrial education allowances and cannot 
afford high tuitions. Also, many overseas 
parents are concerned about higher tui- 
tions because they think requests for in- 
creased education allowances will be dis- 
approved by the government or by their 
immediate superiors. 

Less than twenty per cent of the 
schools own their own plants. In many 
areas, local laws prohibit foreign owner- 
ship. A few schools have borrowed 
money locally at usurious rates to build 
or develop buildings and equipment. A 
majority of plants "(frequently old resi- 
dences, poorly adapted for schools) are 
rented on short terms. 

Because the school community is com- 
posed largely of foreign service person- 
nel on two-year terms, the whole school 
suffers an annual turnover of about 45 
per cent. Parent board members and vol- 
unteer parent-teachers, as well as their 
student-children, tend to move at a high 
rate, usually to another overseas location 
and another overseas school. Because of 
this discontinuity, many of these schools 
tend to be characterized by insecurity. 


Opportunity for the continuous develop- 
ment of curriculum and program is dif- 
ficult. Long-range planning depends on 
the willingness of the current board to 
support a program that will not be under 
its supervision and the acceptance by the 
new board members of responsibilities 
incurred by their predecessors. 

Most schools begin as small study 
groups, frequently using correspondence 
courses under parent guidence. Rapid in- 
creases in enrollment soon require a pro- 
gram of studies which is usually based 
on that of a school system in the United 
States and given some local development. 
No two schools use the same curriculum, 
testing program, admission or transfer 
processes, or grading system. Although 
the floating population of the schools is 
in constant passage from one school to 
another, no organizational or professional 
relationship was developed among them 
until the recent program of the Interna- 
tional Schools Foundation was intro- 
duced. 

Few schools are able to hire profes- 
sional teachers on a continuing basis. 
Most schools depend largely on the vol- 
unteer efforts of parents serving at very 
small salaries. Many of these teachers are 
excellent. Some have previous training 
and experience; others do not. Most of 
them must handle their teaching assign- 
ments as a part-time responsibility, shared 
with home duties. Few of them serve 
any one overseas school for more than 
two years. 

Even if overseas schools were amply 
financed rather than dependent on overly 
low tuition, they could not secure the 
range of resources so routinely utilized 
by their counterparts at home. For ex- 
ample, they cannot locally recruit pro- 
fessional administrators, purchase books 
and supplies, operate testing programs, 
or maintain close liaison with schools and 
colleges. The education of children un- 
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der such conditions is an up-hill mat- 
ter. 


Their Importance 


Yet the overseas schools have values 
that are hard to over-estimate. For the 
American government, for example, they 
are important in a number of ways. First, 
their very existence eases the difficulty of 
recruiting suitable candidates for vital 
services abroad. It is the fact that some 
semblance of appropriate education is 
available for his children that often per- 
mits a man to accept a foreign post. Sec- 
ond, the modest tuitions of the schools 
represent a substantial savings to the gov- 
ernment, which would otherwise have 
to bear the expense of more expensive 
“stateside” allowances. Third, the over- 
seas school makes it possible for the 
American presence abroad to be pro- 
jected as a “family image” rather than 
as an image of international welfare 
workers or slightly inhuman experts. 
There may be a psy chological utility that 
has not yet been fully realized in the im- 
plication that a man on overseas assign- 
ment regards his location as suitable for 
his family rather than a “backward hard- 
ship post.” 

There are three other ways in which 
the overseas schools bear on the Ameri- 
can image in foreign lands. For one thing, 
they serve as hosts for multi-national en- 
rollments. Only six of the schools accept 
only US children. This fact in itself gives 

‘substance to our precepts of interna- 
tional cooperation. Similarly, the schools 
frequently operate in areas in which they 
are the sole exhibit of American educa- 
tion. Many of these nations are actively 
seeking educational patterns supplemen- 
tary to the colonial systems which have 
dominated them and to which they are 
heir. The result is that the overseas school 
often represents a kind of model in which 


local interest runs high. Finally, these 
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schools enroll a large corps of American 
youth, learning the languages and cul- 
tures of their overseas homes and storing 
up a wealth of first-hand experience in 
cultural contact. This group constitutes 
an undeveloped potential for service and 
leadership on the frontiers of our ever ex- 
panding international commitments. 

Such a pool of youngsters takes on 
special significance when it is remem- 
bered that the enormous increase in dip- 
lomatic activity, United Nations pro- 
gram, technical aid, and international in- 
dustry in the past 15 years has resulted 
in a whole new and large generation of 
what might be called ‘ ‘acultural”  chil- 
dren—boys and girls from many nations 
with only dim memories of their home- 
lands, revived only during brief returns 
with their parents prior to setting out 
on new tours of duty. A major charac- 
teristic of these children without national 
roots is the fact that their travels and 
experiences, a consequence of the inter- 
national trades followed by their parents, 
result in a strong veneer of westernism. 
Most speak English; they tend to have a 
blend of English, Continental, and Amer- 
ican behavior and tastes. When in a coun- 
try other than their own—a country in 
which they are just as much foreigners 
as the Americans—they seek out the 
American school as the most appropriate 
and familiar (and perhaps the only) 
facility for the next schooling-pause ‘of 
their perambulating childhoods. 

That is why, at the American School 
in Karachi, for example, children from 
twenty-two embassies in that city go to 
school together. That is why the Anglo- 
American School in Moscow —sponsored 
by parents of the American and British 
embassies—has among its 115 students 
representatives of no less than 21 coun- 
tries, including Israel and the United 
Arab Republic. At the International 
School of Djakarta, to mention a third 





example, some 36 Indonesian children are 
learning their native language, customs, 
and culture along with Americans. 

Out of our own contribution to this 
“{nternational personnel facility” and the 
experience for youth that it provides, 
we may find help in making the grave 
judgments that face us now and in the 
future. America needs a citizenry increas- 
ingly competent in international affairs. 
We need teachers of language, social 
studies, geography, political science, and 
other subjects who work from a back- 
ground of personal experience and spe- 
cial training. And there is an urgent need 
for new dimensions of multi-national un- 
derstanding among both our leaders at 
home and those who directly serve 
our national and international interests 
abroad. The students in the overseas 
schools, a majority of whom are in the 
“bright” and “superior” academic cate- 
gories, spend from two to ten or more of 
their most formative years absorbing the 
languages and cultures of world areas 
little understood by most of their elders 
at home. Many of these children have 
wide and wonderful vocabularies, bor- 
rowed from many languages. They have 
acquired fragments of a wide range of 
world learning. International friendships, 
developed among these overseas youth 
with as much ease as they absorb new 
vocabularies and know ledge of other cul- 
tures, can and should grow into future 
world partnerships and contribute to a 
more personalized and humanized basis 
for world understanding. 

For the children to have maximum op- 
portunity to use their unusual and prom- 
ising experience as training for world 
leadership tomorrow, the overseas schools 
need staff members and materials not 
now available in sufficient quality or 
quantity to any of them—however sym- 
pathetic the parent- sponsors may be to 
the idea of initiating full- fledged ‘ ‘area 


studies” curricula. With such curricula, 
however, offering them a chance to 
profit from their overseas schooldays and 
with follow-up opportunities available in 
college, the American youth in the over- 
seas schools could come to be—as teach- 
ers, leaders, citizens—a kind of interna- 
tional peace corps possessed by no other 
country and unparalleled i in history. 

On the other hand, in vast areas of Af- 
rica and many parts of the Far East and 
Middle East, new nations are shopping 
the cultures of the world to find those 
things that seem to be good and true and 
adaptable. Among all these “uncom- 
mitted” and newly developing regions, 
the most immediate and powerful i 
strument for determining a culture is 
education. But the emerging systems of 
education in these countries are receiv- 
ing their major designs from the fading 
artifacts of departing or recently de- 
parted colonial powers. 

In one after another “emergent” coun- 
try, the only demonstration of another 
great educational system—the American 
—is provided by the overseas schools. 
They are cast into the demonstration- 
center role whether they like it or not 
and whether or not they are prepared for 
it. The host communities typically come 
to perceive the schools as showcases of 
western democracy, cultural values, and 
educational excellence. But without 
proper guidance and support, the schools 
can become only dangerously sorry ex- 
amples of the values professed and pro- 
cedures urged by democratizing and ed- 
ucational programs abroad. If given the 
needed support, the schools could ex- 
emplify the best in American education 
today and tomorrow, and in the years 
just ahead, they could have an influence 
disproportionate to their size and num- 
ber in contributing to the peaceful and 
productive educating of millions of chil- 
dren in strategic new lands. 
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International Education 


There are a few examples of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and many 
more examples of colleges in which a 
multi-national enrollment is channeled 
into various branches of a many-streamed 
curriculum. International education cur- 
rently means, to a large extent, simply 
that several schools are operating under 
one roof. The overseas school, however, 
for better or for worse, must bring chil- 
dren from many nations together in 
groups and must provide for this multi- 
national enrollment a program of study 
that does not disenfranchise any cultural 
group, yet maintains some form of cur- 
ricular base for ev eryone. True enough, 
few overseas schools have yet met this 
challenge in any direct fashion. Most of 
them are basically American in curricu- 
lum, and offer modifications or special 
opportunities for some of the other na- 
tionals to prepare for the demands of 
their particular educational systems. 

But this incredible American extra-ter- 
ritorial school system presents a marvel- 
ous Opportunity to test in the crucible of 
the classroom, with all its personal pres- 
sures, local demands, and parental dif- 
ferences, those fervent calls for an “in- 
ternationalized curriculum” which are so 
frequently the subject of rather unrealis- 
tic oratory but are rarely answered with 
a pragmatic application. If a fair samp- 
ling of overseas schools could be per- 
suaded to accept the burden, this is the 
place where many questions could be 
posed to which helpful responses (if not 
definitive answers) might be expected: 


Is there a world core-curriculum that 
can be made applicable for all nationali- 
ties, supportive of each and, in blend, 
superior to its component parts? 

Is there a standardized intelligence test 
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that might be devised to surmount cul- 
tural differences? 

Has each national system developed 
some special virtues, equally valuable to 
all countries, that might be usefully 
adapted and diffused on the basis of ex- 
perimentation in multinational classrooms? 

If education involves character build- 
ing and the molding of attitudes and be- 
havior patterns, how may a teacher, 
through a single educative experience, 
provide systematic growth for children 
representing widely varying backgrounds 
of behavior, social values, and attitudes? 


Summary 


The overseas schools constitute a great, 
uncoordinated school system which is 
supporting the United States govern- 
ment in its interests abroad, but which in 
turn has received relatively little support 
from the government. The schools make 
up a small academic United Nations, but 
they are without any organized recogni- 
tion of the roles they play or the poten- 
tialities they hold for all countries. Al- 
most by accident, we have at hand in 
these schools an existing and real, rather 
than a contrived and artificial, interna- 
tional education laboratory, a fact which 
has almost entirely escaped the regard of 
internationally minded educators. 

The conferees at New Delhi agreed 
that the schools should retain their inde- 
pendent character and a substantial por- 
tion of financial responsibility. But they 
urged that the schools, long recognized 
as needed by the governments, industries, 
and international agencies which they 
serve, require the coordinated support of 
these groups along with the professional 
services of a qualified agency. Only in 
this way can the schools realize their 
unique potential in a world in which the 
race between catastrophe and education 
has become a mortal one. 





Desegregation: 
the Northern problem 


THE EPOCHAL DECISION of the United 
States Supreme Court in the public 
school segregation cases invalidated stat- 
utes in 17 states (all below the Mason and 
Dixon line) that compelled segregation 
and those in four other states and the 
District of Columbia that permitted it. 
The decision, by necessary implication, 
also outlaws segregation practices in 
northern states stemming from deliber- 
ate action of public educational authori- 
ties. Court decisions, of course, are aimed 
only at segregation resulting from “the 
sanction of law.” The Supreme Court 
was under no necessity, therefore, to pass 
upon or even to refer to the segregation 
that results when a homogeneous racial 
population, concentrated in a particular 
neighborhood, attends an all-white or all- 
Negro public school in that neighbor- 
hood. This de facto segregation, arising 
from neighborhood patterns not created 
by law, is primarily, although not ex- 
clusiv ely, a northern problem. 
Understandably , the problem of north- 
ern de facto segregation has been ob- 
scured by the spectacular events in the 
South in the last six years. The federal 
troops at Little Rock, the closing of 


Adapted from an address to the Villanova Law 
Forum, 21 February, 1961. 
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schools in Virginia, the riots in New 
Orleans—in a word, the massive resis- 
tance of the South to the Supreme Court’s 
mandates—have pre-empted the nation’s 
concern. But northern segregation, 
though less clamorous, also demands at- 
tention. Almost half (48%) of the 18,- 
000,000 Negroes in the country now live 
outside the eleven states of the Confed- 
eracy. More than a million Negroes re- 
side in New York City, constituting the 
largest Negro urban bloc in the world. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, or Los 
Angeles each contain larger Negro pop- 
ulations then Atlanta, Birmingham, Hous- 
ton, or New Orleans. New York City’s 
Puerto Rican population, often lumped 
in popular thought with Negroes, was 
recently estimated at 720,000, two-thirds 
of whom were born in Puerto Rico. 


Ghetto Schools 


The black ghettos in Northern metro- 
politan areas create school populations 
that for all-practical purposes are almost 
completely segregated. In New York 
City, for example, there are 94 public 
elementary schools (out of a total of 
570) with Negro or Puerto Rican enroll- 
ments of 90°, or more. In Chicago, 102,- 
ooo Negro children, 87% of the city’s 
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Negro elementary students, are said to be 
attending practically all-Negro public 
schools in the so-called Black Belt. A 
1957 study revealed that of the 107,000 
Negro children in Detroit’s public ele- 
mentary schools, about 45°, were regis- 
tered in schools in which Negroes consti- 
tuted more than 80° of the enrollments. 
Five elementary public schools in San 
Francisco had a Negro enrollment and 
two an Asian enrollment of more then 
80°; in Cleveland, where about 30% of 
the city’s 130,000 public school children 
were Negroes, 27 of the city’s 127 ele- 
mentary schools were predominantly 
Negro. In Philadelphia, according to an 
official 1960 study, 47% of the students 
in the public schools are Negroes. In each 
of 38 public schools, 14° of the total 
number, the Negro enrollment is 99+%. 
About half of the 100,000 Negroes of 
Massachusetts live in the Roxbury sec- 
tion of Boston. According to an unof- 
ficial estimate, 13 elementary schools and 
one junior high school in Roxbury have 
, or higher. In 


a Negro enrollment of go%, 
Los Angeles, expert estimates indicate 
that in 43 of the city’s 404 elementary 
schools, the percentage of Negroes and 
in 34 the percentage of Mexican-Amer- 
icans is 85 or higher. In Indianapolis, 
seven of the city’s 89 elementary schools 


are “all Negro,” although 56 are “mixed.” 
Of the 76,000 pupils in its public schools, 
Negroes constitute 23.7%. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in 1958, three of the city’s 
31 elementary public schools had a Negro 
enrollment exceeding 90°, and the num- 
ber of white students in each of these 
schools had declined since 1953. 

Does such de facto segregation have a 
“detrimental effect” upon Negro chil- 
dren? The conclusion in Brown v. To- 
peka' that racial segregation of children 
in public schools “has a tendency to 
retard the educational and mental de- 


1347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
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velopment of Negro children” was not 
limited to segregation imposed by law. 
The same conclusion was reached four 
years later by the New York City Com- 
mission on Integration, whose final re- 
port (3) declared that “segregated edu- 
cation is inferior education” with “de- 
fects (that) are inherent and incurable.” 

That the educational level of children 
in segregated schools is markedly below 
that of their white peers is a matter of 
common knowledge verified by many 
studies. An investigation (2) by the Pub- 
lic Education Association at the request 
and with the cooperation of the New 
York City Board of Education revealed 
that the average reading test scores of 
Negro and Puerto Rican eighth-grade 
children in the city’s predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican elementary 
schools were two years and four months 
below those of a sample of eighth grade 
children in predominantly white schools. 
The comparable average arithmetic test 
scores showed a differential of two years 
and seven months. School segregation in 
and of itself is obviously not the only 
factor responsible for this educational 
retardation, but that it plays an impor- 
tant role seems clear. 

Does the Constitution require an effort 
to eliminate such de facto segregation? 
Dicta abound declaring that the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not “affirmatively com- 
mand integration”? and forbids only the 
use of governmental powers to enforce 
segregation.® But a sound opinion requires 
closer analysis. 

2 Borders v. Rippy, 24 
Cir. 1957). 

3 See, e.g., Avery v. Wichita Falls, 241 Fed. 
zd 230, 233 (5th Cir. 1957), cert. denied, 353 
U. S. 938 (1957). Allen v. Prince Edward 
County, 249 F. 2d 462, 465 (4th Cir. 1957); 
Shuttlesworth V. Alabama, 162 F. Supp. 37 
(N. D. Ala. 1958), aff'd on limited p> alts 


358 U.S. ror (1958); Briggs V. Elliott, 132 F. 
Supp. 776, 777 (E. D. S. C. 1955). 


7 F. 2d 268, 271 (5th 





Techniques of Segregation 


It is hardly open to doubt that in viola- 
tion of the Constitution a school may be 
segregated in other ways than by a state 
statute or school board resolution bar- 
ring admission to non-white children. 
Illegal segregation may be effectuated by 
gerrymandering a school district or 
school attendance zones, by arbitrary site 
selection, by manipulating transfer poli- 
cies, or by under-utilization or over- 
utilization of certain schools, if such prac- 
tices are designed to establish or maintain 
a homogeneous racial school population. 
It is immaterial that the word “race” or 
“Negro” is scrupulously avoided in of- 
ficial declarations. The crucial tests are 
motivation and effect. Nor must this con- 
stitutional right to attend non-segregated 
schools necessarily have only a judicial 


remedy. The right may be affirmed and 
protected by administrative action of 
school authorities or legislative action of 
city councils. Indeed, some constitutional 
rights lack a judicial remedy.* 


‘In some circumstances, “culpable of- 
ficial inaction may also constitute a de- 
nial of equal protection.”® The recent 
case of Taylor v. Board of Education 
of New Rochelle® is instructive. There 
the court found that beginning in 1930, 
the school board had so gerrymandered 
school district lines as to confine Negro 
pupils within one school, the Lincoln 
School, and to assign white pupils to 
other schools. This plan was strength- 
ened up to 1949 by allowing white 


4Under the First Amendment, the federal 
government may not grant federal funds to 
religious bodies, “but there seems to be no legal 
method by which an ordinary citizen or tax- 
payer can challenge such payments because 
under current constitutional doctrine, he lacks 
status to sue. 

5Lynch v. United States, 189 Fed. 2d 476, 
479 (5th Cir., 1951). 

6U. S. Dist. Court, Southern District, New 
York, 60 Civ., 4098, decided 24 Jan., 1961. 


children in the Lincoln School dis- 
trict to transfer to other elementary 
schools. In that year, when Lincoln 
School had almost a 100% Negro popu- 
lation, the school board imposed “a 
freeze on the artificially created boun- 
daries” of the Lincoln District and re- 
fused all requests by Negro children for 
transfers to other schools in the commu- 
nity. From 1949 to 1960, despite many 
requests and recommendations that the 
racial imbalance at Lincoln School be 
corrected, the school board refused to 
take any corrective action. Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Kaufman, in a 48-page opin- 
ion, found that the New Rochelle school 
board had been motivated since 1949 by a 
desire to maintain the Lincoln School as 
a “racially segregated” school. Declaring 
that the 94% e Negro population of the 
school was not “an unfortunate fortu- 
ity,” he held that the board had not since 
Brown v. Topeka “acted in good faith to 
implement desegregation as required by 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” He de- 
clared in a footnote, however, that the 
term “de facto should be limited to seg- 
regation resulting from fortuitous resi- 
dential patterns. This decision does not 
purport to determine whether de facto 
segregation, in this sense, is violative of 
the Constitution.” Judge Kaufman there- 
upon directed the New Rochelle school 
board to submit within 80 days a “plan 
for desegregation” to begin no later than 
the 1961-1962 school year. This is the 
first time a northern school board has 
been ordered to submit a desegregation 
plan to a court. 

The expanding concept of state action 
thus continues to develop. A school 
board does not immunize itself against 
judicial challenge merely by adopting 
a “neighborhood school policy, ” for, 
as Judge Kaufman held, ae a policy 
is not “sacrosanct” and is “valid only 
insofar as it is operated within the con- 
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fines established by the Constitution. It 
cannot be used as an instrument to con- 
fine Negroes within an area artificially 
delineated in the first instance by official 
acts.” 

Judge Kaufman cited in support of this 
proposition Evans v. Buchanan,’ where a 
United States District Court rejected a 
desegregation plan, submitted in Dela- 
ware, under which a pupil was required 
to attend the “nearest school within the 
district in which he resides” or the school 
he attended prior to the institution of the 
desegregation plan. The court pointed 
out that this plan would have prevented 
the Negro children living in a Negro 
district from attending a “white” school 
farther from their homes than the hith- 
erto segregated Negro school. 

Boards of education may not therefore 
put the sole responsibility for segregated 
schools on residential patterns if they re- 
inforce such patterns by their own ac- 
tions or “culpable inaction.” Taylor v. 
New Rochelle is a warning, as Judge 
Kaufman put it, that “compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s edict was not to 
be less forthright in the North than in 
the South. . . 

School boards in northern cities had 
two alternatives after Brown v. Topeka. 
They could hide behind the striking 
phrase used by Justice Harlan in 1896 
and be “color-blind,” refusing to assume 
any responsibility for school segregation 
arising from no policy or action of their 
own. Almost all northern school boards 
have tacitly adopted this position. Or 
they could be “color-conscious,” recog- 
nizing that if de facto segregation means 
inferior education, school authorities 
have at least an educational as well as a 
moral responsibility to take affirmative 
steps to reduce or limit if not to elimi- 
nate such segregation. 


7172 Fed. Supp. 508, 516; 173 Fed. Supp. 891, 
on rebearing (D.C. Del., 1959). 
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One of the few school boards in the 
country to adopt the latter position is 
the New York City Board of Education, 
which in a bold and challenging resolu- 
tion issued on 23 December, 1954, de- 
clared that “racially homogeneous pub- 
lic schools are educationally undesirable” 
and that it intended to devise and put 
into operation a plan to “prevent the 
further development of such schools. . . 
and to integrate them as quickly as prac- 
ticable.” Simultaneously, the Board cre- 
ated a Commission on Integration and 
directed it to address itself to the prob- 
lem of desegregation and “the closely re- 
lated and crucial problems of raising the 
educational and vocational aspirations of 
talented students from economically and 
socially deprived groups.” 

A similar declaration was adopted by 
the New York State Board of Regents, 
who supervise all public and private edu- 
cation in the state. Declaring that 
“schools enrolling students largely of 
homogeneous ethnic origin may ‘damage 
the personality of minority group chil- 
dren” and “impair the ability to learn,” it 
described such public education as “so- 
cially unrealistic, block(ing) the attain- 
ment of the goals of democratic educa- 
tion...” After referring to “residential 
segregation which leads to schools pre- 
dominantly of one race,” it charged the 
State Education Department to assist in 
seeking solutions to the problem.*® 


Steps Toward Solution 


A forthright declaration of policy is 
only the first step toward a solution of 
the problem. A desegregation plan must 
be devised and put into operation. What 
are the essentials of such a plan? 

One basic component is a realistic defi- 

®Statement of the Board of Regents, “In- 
tercultural Relations in Education,” 28 Jan., 
1960. The State Education Department has as 


yet done little either to correct or even to study 
desegregation. 





nition of segregation and integration. , 
The prevailing southern view is that the 
admission of a handful of Negroes or 
even a single one to an all-white school 
desegregates it. Even when the barrier 
to an open admissions policy is a state 
law or school board policy in which race 
is a crucial or limiting factor, such a 
view is untenable, as long as other appli- 
cants are barred by their race. It is 
equally unrealistic and_ self-defeating 
when segregation arises from concentra- 
tions of Negro or Puerto Rican popula- 
tion that, left unchecked, will automatic- 
ally produce Jim Crow schools. The New 
York City Board of Education classifies 
an elementary school as segregated if its 
Negro or Puerto Rican population is ei- 
“at 90° or higher or 10% or lower. The 

umparable figures for junior high 
ad s are 85% and 15%. These pre- 
cise iigures have no independent legal or 
even psychological authority. Eb hey 
merely represent the Board’s conclusion 
that to achieve integration, school boards 
must seek not the token admission in 
“white” schools of a few carefully 
screened Negro children, but creation of 
genuinely heterogencous school popula- 
tions in which substantial numbers of 
white and Negro children are mixed. De- 
segregation cannot be viewed solely in 
terms of arbitrary Negro-w hite ratios but 
must be related to the racial composition 
of the area. 

Devices to perpetuate segregation are 
numerous and often difficult to uncover. 
Most important is a deliberate drawing of 
school district lines to lump Negroes 
in certain schools and white students in 
others. These zoning lines may result in 
gerrymandered districts whose irregular 
shapes on a zoning map reveal their hid- 
den, illegal purpose. Gerrymandering to 
promote or retain segregation is obvi- 
ously illegal. Indeed, any zoning line 
which prevents children from attending 


the school nearest their homes, if they 
so desire, at once arouses suspicion. 

It is not sufficient that school lines are 
drawn without considering the ethnic 
composition of schools. This color- 
blindness simply allows the status quo 
to continue. Color-conscious New York 
City made the achievement of desegre- 
gation a cardinal principle in zoning, but 
that does not mean that other criteria 
may be disregarded. It does mean that 
integration, a cardinal factor, must not 
be deemed inferior to any other criterion 
except perhaps the physical safety of the 
children. Indeed, considerations of learn- 
ing, the prime function of schools, must 
be paramount to such matters of con- 
venience as ease of access. Therefore 
lines must be placed that will foster, not 
hinder, desegregation. School attendance 
zone maps should also be public so that 
those interested may scrutinize eae es- 
says in “geometry and geography.”® 

‘The “Princeton Plan” offers a rela- 
tively simple method of achieving inte- 
gration in small towns, or even in larger 
areas, where a school serving a Negro 
area is relatively close to a school serving 
a white one. School authorities in Prince- 
ton, N. J., assigned all the children in 
the first three grades to one school in a 
Negro area and the other grades to a 
second school outside the area, thus 
achieving integration. The Public Educa- 
tion Association disclosed in 1955 that 
there were 258 pairs of elementary and 
junior high schools within the same 
school districts in New York City which 
differed in the percentage of continental 
white children by 30% or more. Adop- 
tion of the Princeton Plan or variations 
thereof would therefore lead to a better 
ethnic balance in such schools.!® 


®Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 29 U. S. L. Week . 
4024, 4026 (U.S., 14 Nov., 1960). 

10 This plan is also used in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., Willow Grove, Penn., and other com- 
munities. 
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We must distinguish, however, be- 
tween a school board’s right to use zon- 
ing lines to reduce segregation and its 
legal duty to do so. In the New Rochelle 
case, the New York State Commissioner 
of Education held that a school board 
was under no compulsion to “gerry- 
mander” school district lines to achieve 
integration. In three prior rulings, the 
Commissioner rejected attempts by par- 
ents of Negro children to compel school 
boards to reduce de facto segregation by 
rezoning school district lines. 

If integration is to be achieved, school 
authorities must have up-to-date informa- 
tion about the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of their schools and the neighbor- 
hoods they serve. This does not entail 
keeping records of each school child’s 
race or ancestry. It is not necessary for 
the school board to know the race or 
ethnic origin of any particular child. In- 
deed any effort to question an individual 
child about his race or ancestry or to 
record such data may not only be an af- 


front or a humiliation but may be illegal 


as well. A school board needs only sta- 
tistical data about the ethnic composition 
of groupings of the school population. 
These data can be obtained (as is done 
in New York City) by teachers’ counts 
based on their observation of children 
and without questioning them. Complete 
or scientific accuracy is not necessary, 
and border-line or doubtful cases can be 
placed in one category or another. But 
without such information, school au- 
thorities must rely on guessing, an unre- 
liable procedure when large numbers are 
involved. 


Zoning and Transfer 

Shall school zoning lines once drawn 
be rigidly maintained? Educators are 
divided. Some feel that if children in a par- 
ticular school district are given permis- 
sion to attend schools outside their dis- 
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trict, white children will avail themselves 
of this privilege merely to escape attend- 
ance at predominantly non-white schools. 
The Indianapolis School Board, while 
adopting the neighborhood school con- 
cept, has established certain “optional 
zoning districts” in which pupils have a 
choice of school. According to the In- 
dianapolis Human Relations Council, 
these options “limit the extent of integra- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, Philadelphia has 
always had and still maintains the policy 
of allowing a child to attend any school 
in the city, provided that each school, 
after enrolling the children of its own 
neighborhood, has room for others. 
School authorities in that city contend 
that an optional enrollment policy fosters 
rather than hinders integration." 

One important advantage of an op- 
tional policy is that it may discourage 
flight to the suburbs by parents of w hite 
school children. Nathan Glazer (7) 
points out the marked variations among 
ethnic groups in what they expect from 
education for their children and the im- 
portance they ascribe to education in 
general. He argues that allowing middle- 
class or upper-class parents to send their 
children to what they regard as the best 
schools in the city, even though such 
schools are not in their neighborhood, is 
a powerful deterrent against fleeing to 


11 Only 5,000 children, the majority of whom 
are Negro, out of 243,000 in Philadelphia are 
attending schools “outside their home bound- 
aries.” After Brown v. Topeka, Baltimore like- 
wise allowed its school children to enroll in any 
school of their choice not officially declared 
overcrowded. In September, 1954, only 4,000 
Negro children, 6.9% of the total Negro en- 
rollment, elected to attend what were previously 
all-white schools. Some 46,000 white students, 
53-6% of the total white population, were then 
enrolled in these mixed schools. Baltimore had 
not zoned its schools even before Brown v. 
Topeka. By the fall of 1957, however, there 
were 14,826 Negro children, about 20% of the 
Negro enrollment, attending former all-white 
schools. 





suburbia or other areas in an effort to 
obtain better schooling for their children. 
The Chicago Branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People complained that the inferior 
school in a mixed neighborhood “becomes 
an important contributing factor to the 
flight of whites from a transition neigh- 
borhood. Dissatisfied with their own 
mixed school, the whites look a few 
blocks farther to the Negro ghetto near- 
est them and picture their children on 
double shift until high school. They 
move. 

New York City until recently main- 
tained a strict policy that compelled chil- 
dren to attend their neighborhood 
school. A similar position is taken by the 
Pasadena, California, Board of Education, 
which has taken a firm stand against in- 
vasion of school zoning and has declared 
that it will not allow “practices by par- 
ents which alter the faithful racial repre- 
sentation of the geographical area served 
by each school.” The lengths to which 
some parents go to circumvent zoning 
lines were described by the Public Edu- 

cation Association in 1955 as including 
the falsification of home addresses and 
the use of “political pressure” (2). 

May a school board constitutionally 
consider the race of an individual seek- 
ing a transfer from one school to an- 
other? The Supreme Court has held that 
“classifications based solely upon race 
must be scrutinized with particular care, 
since they are contrary to our traditions 
and hence constitutionally suspect.” !? But 
in Kelly v. Nashville Board of Educa- 
tion,‘* the Court was requested to re- 
view a desegregation plan in Nashville 
that had been approved by the lower 
courts. The plan, among other features, 
permitted pupils to transfer out of mixed 
or desegregated schools if the schools 


12 Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497, 499 (1954). 
13 361 U.S. 924 (1959). 


had been established previously for chil- 
dren of another race or where children 
of another race were in the majority. 
Thus, white children were given a judi- 
cially sanctioned option of avoiding 
attendance at a desegregated school. Con- 
sistent with its present policy of allowing 
the lower federal courts to determine 
the procedures of school desegregation 
plans, the Supreme Court declined review 
of the plan. Chief Justice Warren and 
Justices Douglas and Brennan noted their 
dissent from the denial of certiorari, de- 
claring that they favored a review of the 
transfer provision of the Nashville plan 
because it “explicitly recognized race as 
an absolute ground for the transfer of 
students between schools, thereby per- 
petuating rather than limiting racial seg- 
gregation.” If optional transfers that 
perpetuate segregation can withstand 
judicial scrutiny, optional transfers de- 
signed to effectuate desegregation should 
clearly be upheld. 

Allowing such optional transfers re- 
moves any element of coercion that may 
be present in a desegregation plan and 
thus removes the pressure of its most 
vociferous opponents. Simultaneously it 
would allow unlimited and unrestricted 
transfers of Negro children who desire to 
escape from inferior all-Negro schools in 
ghetto areas. 

The difficult issue here is one of 
whether such unlimited transfers will ac- 
tually foster or hinder desegregation. Lo- 
cal factors, including distances to avail- 
able schools, will probably affect the final 
determination more than any a priori 
logical judgment. 


“Permissive Bussing” 

New York City’s integration program 
first contemplated a continuance of its 
long-established policy of rigid school 
zoning lines with no privilege of permis- 
sive transfers except for intellectually 
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gifted or retarded children seeking to at- 
tend special classes not given in the 
schools within their zoning district. In 
1959, however, it experimented with a 
device called “permissive bussing.” Un- 
der this plan, it transported daily by bus 
some 919 children from overcrowded 
schools in the Bedford-Stuyvesant Dis- 
trict, a Brooklyn Harlem, to under-util- 
ized schools just across the borough bor- 
derline in Queens. During the ensuing 
public controversy and in the litigation 
commenced to enjoin the transfer, school 
authorities defended it as designed solely 
for the better utilization of schools. 

Goaded by protests from Negro par- 
ents, civic groups and the New York 
Commission on Intergroup Relations, and 
by threats of student strikes, the school 
authorities in August, 1960, adopted a 
new policy on transfers designed to ob- 
tain “better ethnic distribution” in the 
schools. Under this “open enrollment” 
arrangement, all pupils from 21 desig- 
nated junior or senior high schools with 

“heavy concentration of Negro and 
Puerto Rican students” were given the 
Opportunity to transfer to 28 other 
schools which were then utilized at less 
than 90° of capacity. Students in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn or Queens could 
choose any designated school in their 
borough, and students in Manhattan or 
the Bronx could transfer to any appropri- 
ate school in either borough. Parents, 
however, were required to provide their 
own transportation. The Negro and 
Puerto Rican enrollment in the “sending” 
junior high schools was from 80 to 100%, 
and in the “receiving” schools from .4 to 
23.8°. About 12,000 students were eligi- 
ble to transfer. 

The plan, winning wide public accept- 
ance, was soon extended to about 50,000 
children in the second, third, and fourth 
grades or 93 predominantly Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools in four boroughs of 
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the city. Free bus transportation is to 
be provided when the new school 
more than a mile from the transferee’s 
home. The transfers are scheduled to take 
place in the fall of 1961. Some 3,000 chil- 
dren have requested transfers under the 
plan or 6.1% of those eligible; they will 
occupy about one-fifth of the 15,000 
empty places in the 124 designated receiv- 
ing schools. Subsequently, 3,097 sixth 
graders out of some 15,000 eligible ap- 
plied for transfer to 27 desegregated re- 
ceiving junior high schools. A first pref- 
erence was given to pupils that would 
normally attend junior high schools hav- 
ing a Negro and Puerto Rican enroll- 
ment of 85°% or more. A second prefer- 
ence was given to pupils who were 
scheduled to attend junior high schools 
with Negro and Puerto Rican enroll- 
ments of 75 to 80% 

It will be noted that the privilege to 
transfer is not given on a racial or eth- 
nic basis; a white student in a predomi- 
nantly Negro or Puerto Rican school may 
also exercise the option. Nevertheless, 
the designation of predominantly Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools as “sending” 
schools means in practice that almost all 
the children exercising the option are in 
fact Negro or Puerto Rican. 

The open enrollment program is there- 
fore almost a complete break with the 
concept of the mandatory neighborhood 
school and should improve the ethnic 
balance in New York City’s schools. 
Since the program does not rest on a 
racial or ethnic base and can also be de- 
fended as a device to prevent over- 
crowding, it should withstand legal at- 
tack. It means in the last analysis that 
any child in the eligible grades in a des- 
ignated school may, if he wishes, avoid 
the disadvantages of segregated public 
education by exercising a priv ilege freely 
available to him. Children in kindergar- 
ten or the first two grades, who are too 





young to travel by bus, will continue, 
however, to attend segregated schools. 

Some boards of education are unwill- 
ing to transport Negro children to white 
schools even for the sole purpose of re- 
lieving over-crowding. According to a 
study by the Chicago branch of the 
NAACP, the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion has refused to transport Negro 
school children from predominantly Ne- 
gro schools operating on double shift to 
predominantly white schools operating 
on single shift, in some of which there 
were vacant classrooms. The refusal was 
purportedly based on a state law pro- 
hibiting the transportation of children 
who live within w alking distance of their 
schools. But obviously if the schools 
were redistricted and the Negro chil- 
dren assigned to distant less crowded 
“white” schools, they would not be 
within walking distance of such schools 
and therefore would be entitled to trans- 
portation. 

On the other hand, the Detroit Board 
of Education began in October, 1960, to 
transport by bus 314 Negro third- and 
fourth- grade children from the over- 
crowded schools in Negro areas to three 
nearby schools in w hite areas. The pro- 
gram was defended as simply an effort 
to prevent overcrowding, “not for the 
sake of integration or to avoid it.” De- 
spite a three-day strike of some 1,200 
students at the receiving schools, the 
Board has maintained this policy. 

Another device to reduce segregation 
is to locate new schools on the fringes 
of areas of Negro concentration. These 
schools then draw their population from 
Negro and white neighborhoods and 
thus avoid becoming either Jim Crow or 
lily-white. A sharp dilemma, however, 
sometimes faces metropolitan school 
boards that would locate new schools ex- 
clusively in fringe areas. The policy, if 
rigorously applied, would mean a refusal 


to replace obsolete and _ dilapidated 
schools in the heart of Negro sections. 
But what of -the children in these schools? 
Shall their constitutional right to im- 
mediate equal educational opportunity, 
which at the very least requires that they 
shall not be relegated to inferior physi- 
cal facilities, be denied or delayed? 
Faced with the problem of achieving a 
better ethnic balance, but only at the ex- 
pense of perpetuating unequal schools, 
New York City compromised, Of the 54 
new elementary and junior high schools 
opened from 1957 through 1959, 13 
were placed in predominantly Negro or 
Puerto Rican areas, 17 in predominantly 
white areas, and the remaining 24 in 
mixed areas. 

We must again distinguish, however, 
between the right of a school board to 
locate a new school so as to prevent seg- 
regation and its duty to do so. A United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals refused 
to enjoin school authorities in Darby 
Township, Pennsylvania, from locating 
a new public junior high school in a 
predominantly white area after finding 
that the selection of the site was not 

“motivated by any racial discrimination 
whatsoever.” In Pontiac, Michigan, a 
federal district court upheld a school 
board’s selection of a school site which, 
though perpetuating de facto segrega- 
tion, was chosen because of relevant and 
reasonable factors. In New York, the 
State Commissioner of Education allowed 
the New Rochelle School Board to lo- 
cate a new school on the site of an out- 
moded one in a Negro section, despite 
protests that school segregation would 
thereby be aggravated. 


Continuing Problems 

Can a large city like New York, with 
its Harlems and its Bedford- Stuyvesant 
areas, achieve any real desegregation in 
the all-Negro schools within such racial 
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concentrations? New York City’s prob- 
lem is extraordinarily complex because 
three-quarters of the public elementary 
school children in Manhattan are either 
Negro or Puerto Rican; in the city as a 
whole, two-fifths are. The Board’s 1954 
resolution spoke confidently of “a plan 
which will prevent the further develop- 
ment of such (segregated) schools and 
would integrate the existing ones as 
quickly as practicable.” The 1958 final 
report of the Commission on Integration 
was much less hopeful. It concluded, 
“Given the present residential patterns, 
no very marked changes in the popula- 
tions of more segregated schools can be 
expected in the near future.” The 1960 
progress report of the Superintendent 
of Schools bears out this pessimistic con- 
clusion. It revealed that from 1957 to 
1959, the number of segregated Negro 
or Puerto Rican elementary schools had 
actually risen from 64 to 75. Not a single 
one of such schools has been desegre- 
gated, i.e., in not one has the white popu- 
lation risen to 10°, or higher. On the 
other hand, the number of elementary 
schools in which Negro and Puerto 
Rican children constituted less than 10° 
of the school enrollment has declined 
from 290 to 248. The net result is that 
in 43.3°4 of the system’s elementary 
schools, a measure of integration had 
been achieved in that the percentage of 
Negro and Puerto Ricans on the one 
hand and of continental whites on the 
other was each over 10°. In 1957, 33.2°% 
of the city’s elementary schools were in- 
tegrated, according to this classification. 
A further increase in such mixed schools 
is likely to result from the open enroll- 
ment policy. 

Open enrollment policies and permis- 
sive bussing are devices to allow Negro 
and Puerto Rican children to avoid seg- 
regated schools. They cannot bring 
white children into non-white schools. 
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Only by massive reshuffling of school 
populations could the Board have coped 
with the problem of increasing the per- 
centage of white students in the 75 seg- 
regated Negro and Puerto Rican schools. 
Voluntary techniques for transferring 
students are not sufficient to overcome 
the inexorable facts of population and 
geography in a huge metropolis. 

In small towns, the task of desegrega- 
tion is much simpler. Schools may be 
classified according to use under such ar- 
rangements as the Princeton plan, and 
school districts can be either abolished 
or modified accordingly. Sometimes, 
where a Negro concentration is at one 
end of a town, zoning lines may be 
drawn to run north and south instead of 
east and west, thus cutting through the 
Negro concentration instead of encir- 
cling it. In Westbury, Long Island, to 
prevent a new school in a predominantly 
Negro area from becoming segregated, 
school authorities are transporting white 
pupils to it by bus. By means of this re- 
districting, the new school s Negro pop- 
ulation will be about 50° 

Desegregation is only one part of a 
school board’s task. Indeed, were it to 
stop at desegregation, it would not per- 
form its constitutional duty of og 
ing educational opportunity for all i 
pupils. Negro and Puerto Rican children, 
living in slums, with little or no parental 
supervision, moving frequently in the 
middle of school terms, with poor moti- 
vation and low educational aspirations 
and occasionally speaking English poorly, 
require more than attendance at a the- 
oretically integrated school to overcome 
such handicaps. The condition of physi- 
cal facilities, the expenditures per pupil, 
the size of classes, the caliber and experi- 
ence of teachers, and the character of 
curricula must also be equalized. 

A deliberate provision of inferior facili- 
ties for minority group children is ob- 





viously a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, even where the school 
board is not responsible for segregation. 
But where one group in a school system 
is markedly handicapped i in comparison 
with others, the provision of equal facili- 
ties for each may be inequitable. “Equal 
protection of the laws,” the Supreme 
Court has told us, “is not achieved through 
indiscriminate imposition of inequali- 
ties.””'* Neither is it achieved through the 
mechanical provision of equal facilities 
when only disproportions will redress 
prior inequalities and cultural depriva- 
tions. “. . . There are instances where it 
is not only justified, but necessary, to 
provide for such allegedly ‘unequal treat- 
ment’ in order to achieve the equality 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” !® Or, 
as the New York City Superintendent of 
Schools put it in explaining the special 
services required by “difficult” or “spe- 
cial service” schools, “the nature of the 
educational opportunities available ought 
to be consistent with the needs of the 
children.” 

The New York City Commission on 
Integration found that “the schools in 
the colored neighborhoods of Greater 
New York have tended to be older, less 
well equipped, and more crowded than 
the schools in the white neighborhoods, 
the quality of the teaching provided in 
these predominantly colored schools has 
also suffered.” The Board of Education 
therefore properly announced that it in- 
tended to replace 22° of the predom- 
inantly Negro and Puerto Rican schools, 
as compared with 1°% of the predomi- 
nantly white schools. 

Considering the “proportionate needs 
of the school populations involved,” the 
Commission on Integration urged a 


14 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1, 22 (1948). 

15 Taylor v. New Rochelle, U. S. Dist. Court, 
Southern District, New York, 60 Civ. 4098, 
decided 24 Jan., 1960. 


“quantitative and qualitative reassign- 
ment” of teachers to overcome the handi- 
caps of the minority group. It is not suf- 
ficient to ensure that the size of classes in 
the segregated inferior schools is no 
larger than in other schools. They must 
be smaller to compensate for ethnic and 
cultural handicaps. Similarly, a dispro- 
portionate number of remedial reading 
and arithmetic teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, and auxiliary personnel must be 
detailed to backward areas, and finally, 
the best, not the worst, teachers in the 
system should be assigned to the dif- 
ficult schools. As the Sub-Commission 
on Teacher Assignment and Personnel 
put it, “Emphasis should be on the needs 
of the schools rather than on preference 
of teachers and principals.” 


Teacher Assignments 


This recommendation has evoked con- 
siderable controversy. The 1955 report 
of the Public Education Association asked 
this question: “Are teachers in segregated 
Negro and Puerto Rican schools ‘as 
competent’ as those in other schools?” 
It answered, “If tenure, probationary, and 
substatute status are measures of com- 
petency,” teachers in these segregated 
schools are not as competent because 
“fewer of them are on tenure and most 
have probationary or substitute status.” !® 
It found that in the segregated Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools, only 50.3% of 
the faculty in the elementary school od 
only 47.1°% in the segregated j junior high 
pele were “on tenure” or fully li- 
censed. The corresponding percentages 
for a sample of “white” schools were 

16 Subsequently, in 1959, however, the Public 
Education Association warned that “the labels, 
‘licensed,’ ‘substitute,’ and ‘probationary’ are not 
foolproof guides to quality . . .” and contrasted 
some alert, understanding, resilient probationers 
with “weary, routine, and inflexible” licensed 
teachers “marking time to retirement.” It urged 
that any assignment policy take individual per- 
sonalities into account. 
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78.2% and 62.0%, a gap in percentage 
of 27.9 for elementary schools and 14.9 
for junior high schools. 

One reason for this large differential is 
that, incredibly, the Board of Education 
has not exercised its power to assign 
teachers in accordance with some plan 
or policy but allows them to make their 
own arrangements with principals. The 
Sub-Commission on Teacher Assignment 
and Personnel of the Commission on In- 
tegration reported that “in difficult 
schools, where the most effective teach- 
ing is urgently needed, we find the lowest 
percentage of regularly licensed teach- 
ers, new appointees declining assign- 
ments. ” Since there is a city-wide 
shortage of licensed teachers, the Sub- 
Commission urged that a city-wide ratio 
of regular to substitute teachers be cal- 
culated and that regular or licensed teach- 
ers in any school in excess of the city- 
wide ratio be transferred to schools with 
a percentage of licensed teachers below 
the city-wide average. 

After protests from almost all teach- 
ers’ unions and associations, the Board 
retreated. While in principle it accepted 
the policy of transferring teachers in ex- 
cess of the city-wide ratio, it announced 
that it would first attempt to make 
teaching more attractive in the Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools and would then 
rely on “volunteers” to request transfer 
to the segregated institutions. 

The Board contented itself with giv- 
ing the segregated Negro and Puerto 
Rican schools priority in the assignment 
of newly appointed teachers and re- 
quiring candidates for licenses as assistant 
principals to serve at least two years in 
such schools. The Board did succeed in 
reducing the gap in the level of licensed 
teachers but only by decreasing the num- 
ber of such teachers in predominantly 
white schools. The percentage of licensed 
teachers in predominantly Negro and 
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Puerto Rican schools has not improved 
significantly. 

The Board’s inaction has received judi- 
cial censure. Justice Justine Wise Polier 
of the New York Domestic Relations 
Court held that, by not exercising con- 
trol over teacher assignments and thus al- 
lowing the teachers themselves to estab- 
lish discriminatory patterns, the Board 
itself was responsible for the discrimina- 
tion.17 A similar situation exists in Chi- 
cago, where Negro schools have been as- 
signed disproportionate numbers of inex- 
perienced teachers, even though the Chi- 
cago General Superintendent of Schools 
has admitted that “it is desirable to have 
beginning teachers with limited experi- 
ence assigned to schools throughout the 
city, rather than concentrated in a few.” 

The inequality between segregated and 
all-white schools is sometimes flagrant. 
According to a 1958 NAACP study, 81% 
of the Chicago Negro elementary sihnel 
children were on double shift, although 
they constituted little more than one- 
third of the total elementary school pop- 
ulation. About 19% of the city’s “mixed” 
schools were on double shift and only 
2% of the “white” schools. The average 
pupil population of Chicago’s predomi- 
nantly white schools was 669, of the 


17 Matter of Skipwith, 14 Misc. 2d 325, 180 
N.Y.S. 2d 252 (1958). The issue arose in a 
domestic relations court proceeding brought 
by the Board of Education to declare Negro 
parents guilty of neglect because, in protest 
against alledgedly inferior schools, they had 
withdrawn their children from the school sys- 
tem. The court not only refused to find the 
parents guilty of neglect but said that they had 
a constitutional right to refuse to obey the 
New York Compulsory Education Law because 
the schools to which they had been assigned 
were constitutionally inferior. The reverse 
situation arose in Cincinnati when the father of 
two white boys was charged with criminal 
neglect in juvenile court because he refused to 
send them to a “predominantly colored” school. 
The charge was dropped when the boys were 
sent to a parochial school. (See the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 21 May, 1960.) 





mixed schools, 947, and of the predom- 
inantly Negro schools, 1,275. Neverthe- 
less, the Chicago Board of Education has 
steadfastly refused to take any steps to 
relieve this crude discrimination by per- 
missive bussing or transfer policies or 
rezoning. 


Massive Efforts 


Special and massive efforts are required 
to bridge the gap between the achieve- 
ment levels of the Negro or Puerto Rican 
slum-dwelling child and more fortunate 
students. Can a board of education re- 
duce this differential by educational 
methods alone without waiting for the 
community to end the slums, the low in- 
comes, the social disorganization and the 
racial discrimination that create it? 

In 1956, the New York City Board of 
Education began a “Demonstration Guid- 
ance Project” (4) in Junior High School 
43, located in Harlem. The school had a 
student body of 1,400, of which 48%, 
were Negro, 38% Puerto Rican, and 14°% 
continential white. By New York City 
standards, therefore, the school was clas- 
sified as segregated. The initial purpose 
of the project was “the early identifi- 
cation and stimulation of able students” 
in a school in a culturally deprived area. 
This significant experiment was aimed at 
raising levels of aspiration and achieve- 
ment by compensating for cultural dep- 
rivation and by motivating children to 
attain their full potential. 

The Board of Education allotted $51,- 
ooo to the project during its first year, 
$98,500 the second, and $120,000 the 
third. Additional smaller sums were con- 
tributed by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the National Scholar- 
ship Service for Negro Students. 

About 700 students, the top half of the 
student body as measured by IQ and 
achievement tests, were selected for the 
experiment. The next step was to assign 


special personnel to the school. Three 
full-time “counselors,” two teachers of 
remedial mathematics, one half-time 
teacher for educational and cultural en- 
richment, one school secretary, one 
assistant to the principal, and the part- 
time services of a psychiatrist, a psychol- 
ogist, and a social worker were provided. 
In addition, special personnel already as- 
signed to the school were detailed to the 
project, including two teachers of re- 
medial reading, a Puerto Rican “coor- 
dinator,” an attendance and _ behavior 
counselor, and a part-time speech-im- 
provement counselor. 

The 700 students in the sample were 
grouped on the basis of test data in spe- 
cial project classes, reduced in size. A 
double period of English was given daily, 
and remedial teachers worked with re- 
tarded students. In addition, the special 
personnel assisted in training regular 
teachers and in giving parents an under- 
standing of the project. Individual coun- 
seling also was given, as well as weekly 
guidance sessions for the entire group. 
Finally, “cultural enrichment” excursions 
were made to West Point, Hyde Park, 
various colleges, and to theatres, concerts, 
and ballets in the city. 

The results were striking. The project 
demonstrated, in the School Superinten- 
dent’s words, that “aspirational and ed- 
ucational levels of underprivileged chil- 
dren can be raised‘if people are willing 
to plan for it, work for it, and spend for 
it.” An IQ test (the Pintner Test of Gen- 
eral Ability, verbal) showed an average 
increase in verbal score of 7.7 points 
(from 95 to 102.7) and a median increase 
of 9.3 points for the 700 project students. 
(Test performance typically shows a 
progressive decline as culturally deprived 
children move through the elementary 
school.) The median project student was 
1.4 years retarded in reading in October, 
1956, and three months above grade level 
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in April, 1959. In mathematics ability, the 
average student in the sample showed a 
gain of 15 percentile points, raising his 
level from below average to average. 

Finally, there was “a tremendous dif- 
ference in achievement” between the 
graduates of J.H.S. 43 who entered a 
nearby high school before the project be- 
gan and those who entered afterwards. 
In 1953, only five out of the 105 grad- 
uates had passed all their academic high 
school subjects. In the 1958 project 
group, 43 or 38% passed all their subjects 
at the end of the freshman year, and 16 
had averages of more than 80%. As a by- 
product of the experiment, school at- 
tendence improved, and delinquency and 
misbehavior declined in the junior high 
school. 

The experimental findings were so 
spectacular that the Board of Education 
decided to extend the program through- 
out the school system. As a first step, 12 
more junior high schools and 16 ele- 
mentary schools that channel students to 
them were chosen. Guidance counselors, 
remedial teachers, and special teams 
of consultants and demonstrators were 
assigned to these schools. This new ex- 
periment, called “Higher Horizons,” dif- 
fered in two respects from the Demon- 
stration Guidance Project. The latter had 
as its main goal the stimulation of cul- 
turally deprived children to seek admis- 
sion to college. The former seeks to im- 
prove the potential of all children, slow 
and average, as well as bright. Moreover, 
it is generally concentrated in the third 
grade in elementary schools and the 
seventh in junior high schools, whereas 
the Demonstration Guidance Project en- 
compassed all grades. 

Overcoming the deprivations of under- 
privileged Negro or Puerto Rican chil- 
dren can be accomplished if a school sys- 
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tem is willing to finance such efforts. 
When budgets are not able to carry this 
extra load, boards of education must mo- 
bilize community support for increased 
financing. If choices must be made be- 
tween new school buildings or overcom- 
ing educational retardation, the choice 
should not be masonry but improved in- 
struction. 

Equalizing objective educational fac- 
tors in all-Negro and all-white schools 
will not wipe out the enormous disability 
of living in a slum and in a society that, 
despite a whole barrage of Constitutional 
amendments and anti-discrimination stat- 
utes, still subjects the Negro to inferior 
status, an inferiority that he often ac- 
cepts as his lot. But such efforts help con- 
siderably to fulfill the constitutional and 
moral mandate imposed on boards of ed- 
ucation. 

De facto segregation is not an inevita- 
ble by-product of metropolitan life. It 
can be attacked and, if not altogether 
eliminated, at least considerably reduced. 
Segregated education is educationally un- 
desirable. School authorities have there- 
fore an educational as well as a moral 
and, in some situations, a legal obligation 
to do all within their power to achieve 
integration and to equalize educational 
opportunity for all the children entrusted 
to their care. 
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Screen vs. Character. Television pro- 
gramming, a matter of proper concern for 
all educators, has been under heavy siege 
by powerful artillery since the appoint- 
ment of Newton N. Minow as chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and LeRoy Collins as president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 
Both have charged sensationalism and 
superficiality in TV offerings, and Mr. 
Minow has characterized TV as a “vast 
wasteland” in which the public interest 
too often gets lost. Without denying the 
virtues of a hard-riding Western or the 
derring-do of a handsome private eye, 
he has nevertheless suggested that the 
over-all quality of a station’s program 
record will be scrutinized carefully when 
applications for the renewal of licenses 
are filed. 

At a seminar on the freedoms and re- 
sponsibilities of the mass media, held last 
August at Northwestern University, 
Professor Louis Jaffe of the Harv ard 
Law School gently took Mr. Minow to 
task for forgetting a central factor in 
television—the viewer. More alarming 
than the “undeniable dullness” of home- 
screen offerings, he said, are the numbers 
of people “who sit supinely before TV 
Ww aiting to be constantly amused.” For 
such “passive sponges,’ ’ he went on, “the 
quality of programs is immaterial.” 

We can, of course, have it both ways. 
We can support moves to increase the 
responsibility of television producers, 
and we can also exercise the individualis- 
tic responsibility—and privilege—of re- 
fusing to watch nonsense. These two 
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processes may reduce to the same thing: 
the demonstration of a public taste and 
an educated response to televised offer- 
ings that warrant better material from 
the networks. In our concern with the 
fate of the individual in modern society, 
it may pay to give proper attention to an 
easy but important expression of per- 
sonal character—turning off a TV set! 


x * * 


Cheers for the NEA. The National 
Education Association, representing over 
three-quarters of a million American 
teachers, had a banner day last 30 June. 
It adopted a resolution pledging, as a 
matter of principle, “continued support” 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision on 
public school desegregation. One won- 
ders how the news will be received 
abroad that our foremost professional 
association has finally decided to endorse 
the law of the land. At home, it is clear 
that the reception is mixed. Representa- 
tives of white teacher organizations from 
Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Virginia asked, after the vote, to 
have their delegations recorded as oppos- 
ing the resolution. 

While it all may be understandable 
historically and _ psychologically, this 
professional situation is regrettable be- 
cause the basic issue seems to be such a 
clear one: Are individuals who wear the 
ethnic uniform of a minority members 
of the human race, entitled under the 
values of American society to make their 
way on individual merit, or are they not? 
How we answer this question has world- 
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wide implications, and it is a source of 
some shame, despite the better-late-than- 
never dictum, that the NEA took so 
long to respond in the affirmative. 


x k * 


More Men. With fathers commuting 
long distances and often working late 
hours, the children of suburbia, say the 
sociologists, grow up in a feminized 
society with mothers the central figures 

at home and female teachers the pre- 
eminent ones at school. To reverse this 
trend, Consolidated School District No. 
65 of Evanston, Illinois, has made a spe- 
cial effort to place men teachers in 
grades 4 through 8. The payoff has been 
a rise in the proportion of men in the 
elementary schools from 12 to 20 per 
cent. The goal is a 50-50 division be- 
tween the sexes on the elementary teach- 
ing staff. 

The basic methods used have been 
three. One is the establishment of a 
“competency salary schedule” that makes 
it unnecessary for a man to leave teach- 
ing and become an administrator in order 
to earn an administrator’s salary. Second, 
dependency allotments have been worked 
out for heads of families, usually (but 
not always) men, to ease the special bur- 
dens of good teachers whose family re- 
sponsibilities press them to look for 
higher financial rewards than teaching 
ordinarily affords. Finally, when men are 
placed in an elementary school, they are 
typically assigned in numbers of three or 
more, thus insuring masculine compan- 
ionship in work relations. 

Pragmatically, the Evanston effort 
seems to work and to bear usefully on a 
very real problem. The Record is much 
interested in how other school systems 
are attempting to deal with this issue. 


x * * 
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Michigan Fellowships. Five fellowships 
for postdoctoral study at the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of Michigan are available, 
carrying stipends up to $8,000, depend- 
ing on need. Candidates must hold doc- 
torates, have demonstrated potential for 
professional leadership, and be no more 
than 40 years old. Applications must be 
filed by 1 February, 1962, with the Cen- 
ter in Ann Arbor, Michigan. A few pre- 
doctoral fellowships are also available for 
graduate students bent on careers in col- 
lege or university administration. Maxi- 
mum stipends here are $3,500. 


2 & @ 


Potpourri. The Supreme Court has left 
in effect a Vermont decision holding the 
use of public funds for parochial schools 
to be unconstitutional. Under a 1915 law 
which permits municipalities not main- 
taining their own high schools to pay 
tuition for pupils attending other school 
districts, South Burlington, Vt., paid tui- 
tion fees for students attending Catholic 
schools. A taxpayer sued, charging that 
this practice is unconstitutional. The 
state Supreme Court granted his suit and 
issued an injunction against the pay- 
ments. When Catholic parents appealed, 
the US Supreme Court refused to enter- 
tain their petition . .. The NEA is to es- 
tablish a national clearing house for pro- 
grams aimed at the growing problem of 
youngsters who drop out of school. 
Financing is through a grant of $190,000 
from the Ford Foundation, which also 
is supporting attacks on this issue in De- 
troit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Rich- 
mond, California . . . Census figures show 
that the US is getting younger! Of our 
179,300,000 inhabitants, 44.5 per cent are 
under 25. In 1950, the proportion was 
41.5 per ‘cent. 





STERLING M. McMURRIN 
US Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


American education 
and the culture 


THE TASK THAT confronts American ed- 
ucation continues to grow in breadth 
and difficulty as our nation experiences 
unprecedented change and mounting 
crises in both its domestic and interna- 
tional life. The increasing urbanization 
and industrialization of our society and 
the complexities arising from the new 
technologies are making large demands 
for better education for our citizens, not 
only for the satisfaction of vocational 
and professional needs, but also for a 
more just ordering of our society and for 
the achievement of intelligent and cul- 
tivated living. 

Added to these considerations is the 
enormous increase in the world’s knowl- 
edge, an increase that continually opens 
up new areas of inquiry and investigation 
and that has a way of generating a larger 
thirst for knowledge as well as an ex- 
panding need for it. And the new role 
that education plays in relation to our 
foreign policy, in affecting our status 
among nations and as an instrument in in- 
ternational politics, is increasingly affect- 
ing the quality and character of our ed- 
ucational establishment. 

Adapted from an address delivered on 6 
June, 1961, in New York City before the con- 


vocation of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Permanence of Crisis 


It is now entirely clear that we are en- 
tering into an era in the life of our cul- 
ture in which education must take on a 
new importance and a new meaning and 
in which our commitments to it in both 
human and material resources must 
greatly exceed anything known in the 
past. For it is clear that the age of our 
comfort and simple security lies behind 
us. Our future is in a world of permanent 
danger in which whatever is most pre- 
cious to us as individuals and as a nation 
faces daily the possibility of catastrophic 
destruction and is at all times threatened 
by those large and small events that in 
various and insidious ways may erode our 
freedom and otherwise affect the quality 
of our lives. It is no longer possible for 
us to rest easily in the faith that because 
we are on the side of righteousness, our 
nation and our culture must inevitably 
prevail, that whatever may be the disposi- 
tion of our individual talents and efforts, 
the future of our society is guaranteed. 
There are no guarantees, and without a 
more adequate cultivation of our human 
resources and deployment of our collec- 
tive effort, righteousness will surely fail, 
and we will fail with it. 

However pleasant and peaceful our 
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world may appear to us at this moment, 
it is against this portentous background 
of continuing social, political, and cul- 
tural crisis, in which we are threatened 
internally by bigotry, irrationalism, cyn- 
icism, complacency, and despair, and ex- 
ternally by an inordinate increase in the 
power of the totalitarian states and by 
the prospect of an apocalyptic destruc- 
tion, and where the decision will be de- 
termined by the balance of human com- 
mitment and of disciplined and creative 
intelligence, that we must define the 
meaning of education in our society. And 
it is against this background that we must 
view our profession as educators, judge 
the quality of our competence, the ex- 
tent and depth of our resources, and the 
strength of our personal commitment. 
In the entire history of mankind, there 
has not been a more difficult, demanding, 
or ultimately more important task than 
now faces the teachers of our nation. 

It is the historic role of our educational 
institutions to be in various direct and 
indirect ways the chief bearer of our 
culture. It is here that the great volume 
of our knowledge is housed, and it is from 
here that it is disseminated. More than 
anywhere else there is found here the 
cutting edge of intellectual inquiry that 
advances our substantive store of knowl- 
edge. And here also is found a large meas- 
ure of that dispassionate critical intelli- 
gence that must judge our accumulations 
from former generations, hold fast to 
the good, yet keep us free from the 
tyranny of the past. It is the task of the 
schools and the universities to be the 
chief source and focus of the continu- 
ing effort of a people to understand, ap- 
preciate, criticize, and perpetuate their 
culture. This certainly is a task that now 
rests heavily on all teachers, administra- 
tors, and research scholars. 

Our country is engaged in the diffi- 
cult assignment of discerning and clearly 
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defining what have come to be called 
the national goals. The task is difficult 
because it has been our habit, proper to 
a democracy, to think in terms of the 
individual and, except in times of the 
gravest danger, to avoid orienting our 
institutions to issues that relate to the 
totality of our society. But now the nec- 
essity of gaining national and interna- 
tional perspectives on the meaning and 
proper function of even traditionally lo- 
cal activities is clearly upon us, and no- 
where is this necessity more acute than 
in education. Indeed, in its general educa- 
tional program, America seems now to 
be entering upon the major test of de- 
mocracy, to judge the foundation as- 
sumption of political democracy, that 
there is a coincidence of what is good for 
the individual with what is good for the 
total society. To establish in fact the 
justification of this principle will place 
large demands upon the best minds 
among us and is a responsibility that must 
seriously engage the abilities of teachers 
and school administrators in both im- 
mediate effort and extensive planning. 

It is now the primary business of our 
schools, colleges, and universities to xe 
tect the sanctity of the individual, t 
insure his integrity against the impact of 
the great social and political weight of 
the nation. As never before he must be 
encouraged in his uniqueness, his crea- 
tivity, his spirit of intellectual adventure, 
his moral courage, and his aspirations. 
But at the same time, it is essential to ful- 
fill the large goals of a nation that has 
become the bastion of freedom in a 
threatened world and which now must 
marshal its total energy in creating of it- 
self a citadel of such strength that it can- 
not fail. 


Democratic Responsibilities 


This is not to propose that we emulate 
the totalitarian states in the manipulation 





and regimentation of our people to satisfy 
the manpower needs of our economy. 
Such practices would inevitably entail a 
loss of freedom that would erode the 
very foundations of our democracy. The 
quality of our society will be protected 
only as we maintain a genuine individual- 
ism that encourages and in various ways 
rewards independence in thought and 
action. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
unless we invest the individual with a 
sense of civic purpose and dedication and 
cultivate in him a genuine internal in- 
tellectual and moral discipline, we will 
fail to bring to our nation that full 
strength that it now so desperately needs. 

Fortunately, our educational institu- 
tions are already moving toward a more 
adequate meeting of the new responsibili- 
ties entailed by this dimension of grave 
national and international need. If they 
are to succeed in fully satisfying this ob- 
ligation, they must in general have in- 
creased understanding, confidence, and 
material endowment. We have cause to 
believe that this increase will be forth- 
coming. The nation is arousing from its 
lethargy and comparative indifference in 
this matter and is beginning to sense the 
seriousness of our less than full commit- 
ment to education. 

But still we face, nevertheless, the dan- 
gers of complacency, of a business-as- 
usual attitude. From our local perspec- 
tives, we are not always free from the 
temptations of a provincial posture to- 
ward the functions proper to our educa- 
tional institutions. Much too often, we 
forget that quantity in education is not a 
guarantee of quality. 

If we are to achieve that high quality of 
education that we should demand of our- 
selves and to which we should dedicate 
our resources, we must occasionally re- 
mind ourselves that our past local isola- 
tions are gone; the isolation of our nation 
is gone; what we do here and now has im- 


portance not only for our immediate com- 
munity, but for the entire country, even 
the entire world. Above all, we must 
convince ourselves that nothing short of 
genuine excellence in our educational pur- 
suits is good enough for our people or will 
satisfy our obligations to our society. That 
excellence will not be achieved short of 
an unlimited appreciation of the deadly 
seriousness of our national predicament 
and a full commitment of our material 
and human resources to education as our 
best hope of not only contributing to 
an eventual security for ourselves and 
the globe, but of creating a culture that 
in every way measures up to the high 
quality ‘of which we are capable. 

Here, certainly, is a large and ominous 
responsibility that now devolves upon 
those of us who are responsible for edu- 
cation. It is not enough that we do as well 
as has been done in the past. Now in the 
presence of a great and unknown peril, 
we must achieve a degree of competence 
and strength that requires us to marshal 
our talents and our energies with a stern 
determination. We have with a shameful 
prodigality wasted our human resources 
through neglect and indifference by fail- 
ing adequately to orient our educational 
establishment to the needs of our society 
and by all too often educating our chil- 
dren and youth in a manner that sacrifices 
excellence to average attainment, thereby 
betraying the very principle of democ- 
racy. 


Freedom and Criticism 


There is much in our educational tradi- 
tion and achievement of which we can 
be justly proud. Much of the best talent 
of our people has been invested in edu- 
cation, and on the firm foundations of a 
determination to serve all the people, we 
have created an educational establishment 
in which we can take great pride. For 
here are found countless institutions of 
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high merit and many of surpassing ex- 
cellence. At their heart are the great 
teachers and great scholars who are the 
chief movers of our intellectual life. But 
our schools suffer inevitably the weak- 
nesses of our society, and the dangers of 
the world in which we now must live de- 
mand their improvement at every point 
for the strengthening of our society. We 
cannot afford the complacency that 
thrives on a recognition of past accom- 
plishments. We can afford only the rig- 
orous criticism that is essential to any 
institutional or civic progress. 

It is not an easy thing to create a high 
tradition of education, and in the face of 
today’s new social forces of suspicion, 
reaction, and irrationalism, it is not easy 
to maintain one. There are numerous fac- 
tors, both within and without our edu- 
cational institutions, that inevitably re- 
sult in tensions and strains that in various 
ways and degrees threaten to breach the 
intellectual freedom that is the founda- 
tion of our educational establishment and 
quite certainly the chief glory of our cul- 
ture. Without that freedom much that is 
most precious in our society would be 
lost. 

As educators, we must be steadfast in 
our loyalty to our nation and its precious 
ideals and resist persuasion by those who 
would define loyalty in terms of narrow 
and selfish interest, who fail to recognize 
the true character of our predicament 
among the nations, or who are insensitive 
to the world responsibilities that history 
has now imposed upon us. And we must 
not be deceived by those among us who 
are themselves lusting for power and 
dominion over their fellow men. Such 
pressures, often brought to bear on 
teachers as persons and our schools as in- 
stitutions, represent only perversions of 
the precious ideals of our republic. 

We must resist with great strength 
those ugly forces in our society, destruc- 
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tive of unity and confidence and directed 
to the engendering of personal suspicion 
and an undermining of civic trust. We 
must resist those who insist that to fight 
communism we must embrace fascism. 
Tyranny is tyranny, whether it is of the 
right or left. Today there are new ac- 
cusations of disloy alty, and there is new 
talk of special oaths and tests of loyalty. 
This could be the beginning of a new 
moral confusion in the public mind that 
might well compromise the jewel-like 
quality of our intellectual freedom. 

Our present condition is not a simple 
crisis of any particular ideal. Rather, in 
the words of the great Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce, it is “a crisis of the (lib- 
eral) ideal itself. It is a bewilderment, a 
degeneration, a corruption, a perversion, 
of the moral sense, of that moral en- 
thusiasm which ennobles the individual 
life and glorifies the history of human- 
ity.” We have no more precious posses- 
sion than our intellectual freedom. That 
freedom has given to American academic 
life its most firm foundation and _ has 
guaranteed to it the high quality of its 
achievements. That freedom must be pro- 
tected with care. Should it be lost, then 
all is lost. 


The University 


A central focus for intellectual free- 
dom is the university. Only those who 
have been inducted into the life of a 
university can fully appreciate the enor- 
mous supply of knowledge and talent and 
cultivated judgment that is lodged in a 
university faculty. And perhaps only 
they have gained a full grasp of the im- 
measurable value that such an institution 
has for its community. 

A university traffics in ideas. And 
therefore it is an exciting and dangerous 
place. Those who are afraid of ideas 
would be well advised to stay away from 





universities. They are not a compatible 
environment for any man who is afraid 
to think, who is offended by a persistent 
attempt to understand human experience, 
who prefers dogmatism to evidence and 
irrationalism to disciplined reason, or 
who, whatever his pretenses, is really 
afraid of knowledge or has contempt for 
learning and is determined to nourish 
and protect his parochial prejudices. 
Universities are made for those who 
have neither dulled nor prostituted their 
natural endowment of reason and fine 
sensitivity, in whom intellectual curiosity 
is alive and viable, who love knowledge 
for its own sake as well as for its uses, 
whose moral capacities invite analysis and 
perspective in the judgment of value, and 
who possess that artistic and intellectual 
irritability that is necessary to genuine 
creativity. Universities are made for those 
who have a taste and talent for the life 
of the mind, who have a determined sense 
of responsibility to themselves and a com- 
mitment to the good of their community, 
their nation, and the world. Those pre- 
cious and indescribable resources, which 
only a university with its vast command 


of knowledge and creative talent can pro- 
vide, inspire and facilitate not only a high 
degree of learning and the skills that at- 
tend it, but also that discipline of intellect 
that is an essential ingredient of genuine 
morality, of artistic awareness, and of 
spiritual strength. If the university is 
properly demanding and exacting, its stu- 
dents may have a rough time. But with 
the world threatening to collapse around 
us, a university is no place for pleasure 
seekers, and even the best intentioned 
may fail. For those who persist to the 
end, however, and who fasten their en- 
ergy and commitment upon the purpose 
and meaning of education—the achieve- 
ment of knowledge and the cultivation 
of the intellect—there should be a 
strengthening and refinement of those 
high qualities of the moral and spiritual 
life that with knowledge are the mark of 
a man’s humanity and the measure of his 
culture. These are the qualities that must 
adorn the lives of all those who are com- 
mitted to the search for truth, the culti- 
vation of disciplined reason, and the 
achievement of the public as well as the 
private good. 
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The two-year college 


THE LEAST THAT can be currently said 
about interest in the two-year college is 
that it has continued at an accelerated 
rate. Evidence of this has come from 
many quarters through official pro- 
nouncements, recommendations arising 
out of state and regional studies, and 
popular articles concerning the increas- 
ingly important role which the junior 
college seems destined to play. 

At the national level, perhaps the most 
commending emphasis recently given the 
two-year college was in the report of the 
President’s Commission on National 
Goals. Two relevant and important rec- 
ommendations appearing in the report of 
the Commission were that (a) two-year 
colleges should be within commuting 
distance of most high school graduates, 
and (b) adult education should play a 
vital role, offering new values through- 
out the life span. As John Gardner has 
said, 


We are moving toward more explicit 
recognition of the diversity in our higher 
educational institutions. An important in- 
gredient in this diversity is the junior or 
community college. . . . States should ex- 
pect these institutions to take care of a 
substantial percentage of the future col- 
lege population, perhaps fifty per cent of 
all who enter college for the first time 


(7). 
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States and Regions 


Mention can be made here of only a 
few of the numerous reports and rec- 
ommendations concerning two-year col- 
leges emanating from various states and 
regions. Practically every state has con- 
tinued to study its needs in higher educa- 
tion for the next decade or more, and in 
most instances, the commissions or agen- 
cies conducting the studies have recom- 
mended greater utilization of some type 
of two-year college. In California, for 
example, a survey team, composed of 
representatives from all segments of 
higher education, including independent 
colleges, was commissioned by the gov- 
ernor to submit a Master Plan for the 
orderly development of higher education 
in the state as far ahead as 1975. The sur- 
vey team’s report, as adopted by the 
legislature, officially recognized the state’s 
junior colleges as an integral part of 
higher education. It recommended that 
the state university and the state college 
systems become even more selective than 
they have been and that additional thou- 
sands of regular freshmen and sophomore 
students be diverted to junior colleges. 
It further pointed to the need for at least 
22 new junior colleges by 1975 and rec- 
ommended an increase in financial aid 





from the state to support junior colleges. 

In December, 1959, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller appointed a three-man com- 
mission, composed of President Henry 
T. Heald of the Ford Foundation, Presi- 
dent John W. Gardner of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and Marion B. Folsom, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to review the higher educa- 
tional needs and facilities in New York 
and to make recommendations concern- 
ing steps the state should take. The com- 
mission’s report, which was submitted in 
late 1960, assigned a prominent role to 
community colleges. Among other things 
it urged that the state’s community-col- 
lege system be expanded. The report 
stated: 


A system of low-tuition, State-aided, lo- 
cally supported and administered two- 
year community colleges is an essential 
and major part of the provision for 
higher education in New York State. The 
evidence indicates that in the future two- 
year public institutions must provide col- 
legiate opportunities for a sharply in- 
creasing number of young people in this 
State as elsewhere in the nation (3, p. 29). 


The report went on to estimate that com- 
munity college enrollments would in- 
crease from 16,000 in 1959 to between 
75,000 to 100,000 within 10 to 15 years. 
A sizeable increase in the state’s financial 
support for junior colleges was regarded 
as mandatory. 

The need for strong junior colleges in 
a number of Midwestern states has long 
been recognized; but lack of planning, 
inadequate financial help from the states, 
and a relative lack of urbanization have 
combined to retard the two-year college 
movement in this region. In 1960, how- 
ever, studies of higher education were 
completed in a number of states in the 
Midwest, including lowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. In each instance, the 
report contained a recommendation for 


strengthening the junior college system, 
which was already in existence. In Iowa, 
for example, it called for new enabling 
legislation to make possible the establish- 
ment of regional community colleges (as 
a supplement to junior colleges tied to 
local public school systems) which, the 
report stated, would fill a most serious 
gap in the state’s educational system. In 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, increased 
state aid, along with an increase in plan- 
ning and control of junior colleges at the 
state level, was recommended. A study 
committee in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area has been at work to determine the 
role that an expanded system of junior 
colleges may play in providing addi- 
tional collegiate opportunities there. 

During the spring and summer of 1960 
a subcommittee of the legislative Interim 
Committee on Education in the state of 
Washington conducted a study of higher 
education. Several recommendations were 
made which undoubtedly will add to the 
number and strength of existing junior 
colleges in that state. One of the most im- 
portant demanded the removal of legal 
restrictions prohibiting the establishment 
of junior colleges in counties in which 
other colleges are located. 

In Massachusetts, where a 1958 law 
provided for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of regional community colleges, but 
where political and budget difficulties 
had retarded progress in implementing 
the law in the legislature, a start was 
made in 1960. Provision was made to open 
four of the regional colleges provided 
for by September, 1961. 

Although the community college 
movement is well established in Michi- 
gan, where sixteen such colleges enroll 
18 per cent of all undergraduate students 
in the state, there is a dearth of com- 
munity college opportunities in the De- 
troit area. After long and careful study, 
a joint committee of representatives from 
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school districts and universities in the 
locale recommended that each of its six 
countries establish and maintain a district 
junior college and that there be exten- 
sive coordination among the counties in- 
volved in planning and executing the ed- 
ucational program of these colleges. 

A state in which rapid progress is be- 
ing made in the development of com- 
munity colleges is Florida. There, under 
a well-defined timetable, four new com- 
munity colleges were opened in 1960 and 
four more are recommended for con- 
sideration by the legislature, bringing the 
total to eighteen. In 1960, the fourteen 
junior colleges then operating in the state 
enrolled 68,000 students, 23 per cent of 
all college students or 43 per cent of all 
college freshmen in the state. 

Thus goes the story of community 
college dev elopment in a small sample of 
states. Much more could be said about 
the activity in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and New Jersey. Other states, 
including Virginia and Indiana, are mak- 
ing plans to expand and strengthen two- 
year college extension centers of four- 
year universities. Regardless of the type 
or of the name by which it is known, 
the two-year college is fast becoming an 
important agency in most states. 


National W elfare 


Although the functions of the junior 
college are generally well known and 
w idely discussed, its central purpose is 
more difficult to determine and define. 
In recent months, much has been said 
about the role of the junior college as a 
distributing center which accepts a high 
percentage of the nation’s heterogeneous 
high school graduates and, by making 
available to them a wide choice of edu- 
cation outlets as well as adequate coun- 
seling, assists them in seeking their most 
appropriate vocational and educational 
level. How well the junior college does 
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this complex task is, of course, a subject 
to be studied continuously. 

But quite aside from the question of 
what the junior college and other post- 
high school educational institutions can 
do for the people who enter them, there 
exists an equally serious problem involv- 
ing those qualified high school graduates 
who do not enter college. This is a prob- 
lem of national concern. It is conceded 
that the nation’s welfare—indeed, its very 
security—depends in part upon the up- 
grading of people and the development 
of all kinds and levels of talent. While 
it is essential that young people of high 
ability be developed to their greatest 
potential, those of lesser ability must also 
be prepared to discharge important life 
responsibilities. It is well known that a 
large proportion of high school graduates 
—even of those of high ability—do not 
go beyond high school. American higher 
education has the responsibility of en- 
couraging and making it possible for a 
large percentage of the non- college-goers 
to attend college. 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Berkeley has under w ay a 
study to determine the pursuits following 
graduation of a large sample of high 
school graduates, and also to investigate 
the effect which the presence of various 
types of public colleges in a community 
has on the number of graduates of vary- 
ing socioeconomic and. ability levels w ho 
enter college. Data have been compiled 
on more than 9,500 high school graduates 
in 37 high schools located in 16 com- 
munities—14 in the Middle West and 2 
in California—who earned diplomas in 
June, 1959. These data include extensive 
information about the characteristics, 
family background, and academic record 
of each graduate, as well as information 
on what each was doing in September, 
1959. In some of the communities, there 
are community junior colleges; in others, 





there are freshman-sophomore extension 
centers of state universities; in others, 
there are state colleges. Some have no 
public college. One community—San 
Francisco—was selected because of the 
multiplicity of public college opportuni- 
ties available to high school graduates. 
While no effort was made to equate the 
communities in terms of economic, in- 
dustrial, cultural, or ethnic characteris- 
tics, there was an attempt to select com- 
munities that were reasonably similar in 
these respects. A minimum of 25,000 pop- 
ulation, and, except for San Francisco, a 
maximum of approximately 100,000 was 
also used as a criterion. 

Only a few of the data are presented 
here, and most of them have to do with 
the relative effect of the junior college 
in encouraging college attendance. It is 
of interest first, however, to note briefly 
the extent to which the 9,500 graduates 
on whom complete data were obtained 
continued their education beyond high 
school. From Table 1 it can be observed 
that almost half of the men and slightly 
more than a third of the women went on 
to college. Of the total sample, 41 per 
cent entered college. More women than 
men continued their education by en- 
tering 2 special school with the result 


that only 5 per cent more men than 
women entered some type of post-high 
school institution. 

A further breakdown of college at- 
tendance by aptitude, defined by a verbal 
mental! ability test, showed that only two- 
thirds of the graduates from the top 
ability quintile entered college, and ap- 
proximately only a fourth of those in the 
lower quintile continued their education. 
Fewer women of high ability went to 
college than did comparable men. Clearly, 
there is a great loss of talent in the United 
States resulting from the fact that so 
many young people of high ability do 
not continue their education beyond high 
school. 

As was expected, the number of grad- 
uates going on to college varied con- 
siderably among the communities accord- 
ing to the types of colleges located 
therein. Table 2 summarizes the net ef- 
fect of each of the five types of colleges. 
The communities in which the highest 
percentage of graduates entered college 
were those in which junior colleges were 
located. Next in order were the com- 
munities with state colleges. The one 
metropolitan community with multiple 
college opportunities ranked third in col- 
lege going. Communities with extension 
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centers and those with no colleges were 
almost equal in the extent to which grad- 
uates entered college—the lowest of the 
various types of communities. It is signif- 
icant that in communities with extension 
centers or with no colleges, the percent- 
age of graduates entering a special school 
was considerably higher than in other 
communities. But even when in these 
two types of communities the percentage 
of graduates entering colleges and those 
entering special schools are combined, 
the total percentage of students continu- 
ing their education is lower than it is in 
communities with other types of local 
colleges. 

Preliminary data also indicate that in 
communities with junior colleges a higher 
percentage of high ability students en- 
tered college than was true in communi- 
ties with other types of colleges. These 
observations also suggest that the drawing 
power of the junior college among the 
various ability levels is greatest among 
the middle and lower socioeconomic 
groups 

The study will be reported later in 
much greater detail with many more 
cross-analyses of the data. However, even 
the preliminary data as here reported sug- 
gest the important role of the junior col- 
lege in democratizing higher education 
and in developing the valuable human re- 


Table 2 


sources so badly needed by the nation 
now and in the future. To view its role 
as an instrument of national security may 
well be the first step in evaluating its 
total contribution. 


Unsolved Problems 


Despite the progress made by the jun- 
ior college and despite its contribution 
to society, it faces many unsolved prob- 
lems. At the recent Conference on the 
Two-Year College at Berkeley, several 
issues were identified and discussed. The 
question was asked whether it is possible 
for the two-year college to develop a 
distinctive role in our system of second- 
ary and higher education—w hether its 
very ambiguity as a continuation of the 
high school, on the one hand, and as a 
part of higher education, on the other, 
precludes its attaining a definite status in 
our system. There were questions about 
the strengths and weaknesses of the sev- 
eral patterns of junior college organiza- 
tion and support, about the functions 
which these colleges may pursue realistic- 
ally, about junior college problems in 
need of further research, and about many 
other facets of this rapidly growing in- 
stitution. 

One of the most serious problems faced 
by the two-year college is the lack of a 
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clear-cut image in the public mind. Its 
comparative newness as an educational 
institution and its unique position within 
the structure of American education ac- 
count in part for this situation. Many 
Americans, not having attended such an 
institution or ever having had close con- 
tact with it, either have no concept or 
an erroneous one of its nature and pur- 
pose. This, in turn, has a bearing on the 
attitudes of students and parents toward 
attending a two-year college, the willing- 
ness of the public to support it, the rec- 
ognition by industry of its role in pre- 
paring and upgrading workers, and the 
responses of people in the educational 
profession, particularly those in four-year 
colleges and universities, toward the 
status of the junior college. The Ameri- 
can tradition in higher education gives 
far greater prestige to the four-year col- 
lege than it does to the younger and 
more recent innovation, the junior col- 
lege. 

This problem of image is complicated 
further by the great diversity that exists 
among two-year colleges. There are 
many types of such colleges, and they 
vary greatly in the kinds of educational 
programs they offer. There is great varia- 
tion within regions of the country, even 
more among regions. 

In some respects it is surprising that in 
the relatively short span of sixty years 
the junior college could have made the 
progress that it has amid the confusion in 
the minds of many people concerning it. 
Obviously, enough people have seen its 
potential and have nurtured its growth 
and development, despite a lack of clear 
public understanding of it. 

Overcoming this lack of understanding 
is, of course a difficult task which must 
receive the attention of many groups of 
people. It is not enough to expect the 
staffs of two-year colleges to be alone 
responsible for interpreting their kind of 


institution to the world at large, although 
they carry heavy burdens in this regard. 
In fact, it is important that those who 
teach and hold other positions in the two- 
year college be knowledgeable about the 
unique role which this institution may 
profitably play and that they be com- 
mitted to this role. Sadly enough, this 
situation does not always exist. Too many 
staff members, particularly teachers, per- 
ceive the two-year college simply as the 
lower division of a four-year institution 
and tend to deprecate the distinctive op- 
portunities implicit in its open-door 
policy for providing remedial work, oc- 
cupational curricula, and community 
services. This situation has implications 
for those institutions which prepare 
teachers for junior colleges. The staff 
of any junior college must be prepared 
and motivated to study continuously the 
problems of post-high school education 
in general and the role of the junior col- 
lege in the community and in society at 
large. 

But others are also responsible for help- 
ing the public attain a mere accurate un- 
derstanding of the two-year college. In 
the first place, those who plan and ad- 
minister other segments of American ed- 
ucation not only must recognize the 
unique role to be play ed by the two-year 
college, but they should also help in- 
terpret this role to the public. In too 
many instances, studies result in well 
based recommendations of more and bet- 
ter two-year colleges, but action comes 
slowly and reluctantly. Various other 
segments of education within the partic- 
ular state—four-year colleges, state agen- 
cies, and high schools—often subscribe 
to the recommendations but are less help- 
ful in effecting legislation, particularly 
for greater financial aid to junior col- 
leges. Fear of competition for the tax 
dollar, for students, and for prestige ac- 
count for this reluctance to help—even 
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among the very people who should see 
the problem most clearly. 

Another segment of society which can 
be helpful in interpreting to the public 
one of the more important roles of the 
junior college is the group of potential 
employers of its students. Much is writ- 
ten about the need for technically trained 
manpower and about the desirability that 
the junior college become one of the 
principal training agencies for technicians 
and semiprofessional workers. However, 
the public has only a vague notion of 
the training necessary for these workers 
and the extent to which the junior col- 
lege is a logical agency to offer such 
training. This is an area where potential 
employers could be helpful by using the 
many media available to them to publicize 
the fact that technicians and semipro- 
fessional people are needed in increasing 
numbers and that the junior college is 
the type of institution in which the re- 
quired training is most likely to be given. 

It may be too much to expect the 
evolution of a national image of the two- 
year college as meaningful as is that of 
the high ‘school, for example. This is 
especially unlikely owing to the variety 
of kinds and purposes, ranging all the 
way from the local comprehensive jun- 
ior college, with its completely open- 
door policy, to the more restrictive fresh- 
man-sophomore extension center of a 
university and to a selective and compar- 
atively expensive private two-year in- 
stitution. Attention should probably be 
given to building an image of the public 
two-year college as it operates in in- 
dividual states or geographical regions 
of the country as well as to assisting in 
the recognition of the special merits and 
functions of the private junior college. 

In any event, the matter of the public’s 
perception of the two-year college and 
of the services it can render is a problem 
worthy of the attention of all, especially 
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those who appreciate its potential vital- 
ity in American education. 


Too Much Too Soon? 


It is almost frightening to note the 
rapidity with which added responsibili- 
ties are being placed upon the two-year 
college. The move in most of the states 
toward decentralizing higher education 
by placing greater reliance on some form 
of two-year college merely as a means 
of accommodating freshman and sopho- 
more students is itself a step of great im- 
portance. Of even greater significance is 
the multiplicity of functions expected 
of these institutions. Although for some 
time the junior college has assumed a 
variety of responsibilities, the almost sud; 
den commitment to this type of college 
during a period of unprecedented social 
complexity could well leave it baffled 
about how best to meet its diverse chal- 
lenges. For example, it has always been 
said that one purpose of the junior col- 
lege is to prepare students for transfer to 
four-year colleges. On the whole, this 
function has been taken seriously and 
performed well. But now it would ap- 
pear that, in many states at least, a much 
greater percentage—by far the majority 
of students working toward a baccalau- 
reate degree—will first go to a junior col- 
lege. The skeptics inquire, and with some 
justification, whether junior colleges are 
ready to assume the formidable responsi- 
bility of lower-division work for such a 
large group—whether the avenues for 
articulation with four-year colleges are 
sufficiently well established, whether the 
junior college can prepare a large hetero- 
genous group of transfer students to take 
their place in the four-year college as 
juniors alongside | a small, highly selected 
group of “native” students. The question 
could also be asked whether the serious 
attention which must be given to the 





transfer problem will cause the junior 
college to lose sight of its commitments 
to the non-transfer student, to general 
education for all students, and to com- 
munity services. In the matter of the 
non-transfer students and the program 
of occupational education needed for 
them, the task seems to grow more com- 
plex with every technological change 
and every move toward automation. The 
preparation of young people for the oc- 
cupational world today is very different 
from what it was a decade ago, and it will 
be grossly different a decade hence. 

Whether the junior college has had too 
much responsibility placed upon it too 
quickly or too soon depends to a great 
extent upon the willingness of society to 
give it the necessary moral and financial 
support. The necessary moral support is 
related to the matter of the public’ s im- 
age of the junior college and its under- 
standing of what the junior college is, 
what is expected of it and why, and the 
problems before it. The problem of fi- 
nancial support is self-explanatory but, 
unfortunately, not always recognized. 
Some of the very states w hich have added 
materially to the load of the junior col- 
lege have not provided a sufficiently 
broad base of financial support to en- 
able it to operate effectively and without 
undue financial burden on local taxpay- 
ers. 

One may argue that junior colleges are 
hardly the victims of too much responsi- 
bility too soon because they have long 
proclaimed their eagerness to carry the 
loads they have shouldered. The sudden 
emphasis on their role, however, is sober- 
ing as well as meriting the cooperative 
efforts of many people. Chief among 
those who must cooperate are the repre- 
sentatives of four-year colleges, official 
state agencies, and legislative bodies. 
Merely recommending that junior col- 
leges be used as an expedient way to ac- 


commodate mounting college enroll- 
ments without determining how they 
may do this in the best interests of 
society and without giving them the re- 
sources to do so will complicate rather 
than resolve the problems of higher edu- 
cation. 


Comprehensive Institutions 


Most of the literature on the two-year 
college expresses the idea that it has many 
groups of people to serve and many func- 
tions to perform. Moreover, these institu- 
tions themselves, particularly the public 
community colleges, generally claim that 
they can and do render a multiplicity of 
services. On the other hand, two types 
of related questions are being widely 
asked or implied. One question relates to 
the open-door policy of most public jun- 
ior colleges. It inquires whether these in- 
stitutions might better initiate selective 
admission practices instead of admitting 
any high school graduate. The second 
query asks whether any one institution 
can discharge so many responsibilities 
with so heterogeneous a student body as 
is found in most community colleges. An 
example of the thinking on this point is 
found in a statement made by Chancellor 
Samuel Gould of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara at a meeting of 
the California Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Yosemite National Park in Octo- 
ber, 1960. In voicing his views as a new- 
comer to a state which has so many jun- 
ior colleges, he said, “I find myself ex- 
cited but baffled, moved yet mystified, 
hopeful and yet horror struck, as I view 
its progress and its problems.” Chancellor 
Gould further emphasized his point by 
stating, 


The width of the spectrum of educa- 
tional goals that the individual junior col- 
lege insists upon for itself encompasses 
far more than any single institution could 
ever hope to achieve. In the process of 
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prov iding greater equality of educational 
opportunity, the junior college attempts 
to offer lower-division work for students 
who expect to go on to four-year in- 
stitutions, terminal problems (usually of 
a vocational type) for those who do not, 
adult education, special community serv- 
ices, remedial work, guidance, and gen- 
eral education. And even if we were to 
settle upon the two most important pur- 
poses of the junior college (namely, to 
train semiprofessional and skilled techni- 
cians for employment and to screen stu- 
dents who are capable of higher study 
for the colleges and universities), there 
is serious question that even these two 
can be carried on successfully in a single 
institution (2). 


In sharply defined terms, Dr. Gould pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the problems 
he sees when an institution attempts to 
do so many things—problems such as the 
heterogeneity of the junior college stu- 
dent body, the danger of a caste system 
among students and faculty, and the lack 
of clear-cut educational objectives on the 
part of the junior college. 

It is well to pause a moment before 
commenting on the implications of such 
questions and consider why they have 
been asked. Because the multiplicity of 
its functions does imply a tremendous 
task for the junior college, it in some 
ways appears presumptuous in its efforts 
to do so many things for so many people. 
Also, it must be conceded that the over- 
all performance of its several functions is 
hardly perfect. No one, for example, will 
deny that junior college representatives 
have done more talking about services 
for terminal students than they have been 
able to translate into practice. Further- 
more, junior college teachers themselves 
do not always agree as to the multiplicity 
of purposes—or at least as to the priori- 
ties among the various functions. 

Junior college staff members are left 
with two alternatives. They can admit 
that the goals of the junior college are 
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too broad, that the cause of the compre- 
hensive college is hopeless. Or they can 
admit the difficulty of the task of main- 
taining a comprehensive institution, ad- 
mit certain deficiencies in its fulfillment, 
point to possible but unlikely alternatives 
to the comprehensive college, and then 
suggest how such a college may be suc- 
cessful. 


Basic Mission 


As an approach to a rationale, per- 
haps it is well to begin with an inquiry 
into the central role of the junior college. 
By this is not meant an inquiry into 
its general purposes—terminal, transfer, 
community service—but rather an in- 
quiry into its central mission. Why 
was the junior college conceived in the 
first place? Why has it grown and de- 
veloped? Such an inquiry must, of 
course, be made in the context of Ameri- 
can education as a whole. Here are some 
strange paradoxes. Not only are there 
more people coming of college age, but 
also it is increasingly necessary for a 
higher proportion of high school grad- 
uates to be educated beyond the second- 
ary level. Nothing would be gained by 
enumerating the factors in our rapidly 
changing world which, in the interests of 
both the individual and the society, make 
it important for everyone to be devel- 
oped to his maximum capacity. But in 
the very same breath it must be recalled 
that four-year colleges and universities 
are becoming increasingly selective and 
costly and that, in one sense, the op- 
portunity for post-high school education 
is becoming more limited. And then, as 
if these conflicts were not enough, there 
is another dimension to the problem, the 
idea that educational opportunity should 
be somewhat equalized, even at the col- 
legiate level. It is often said that America 
cannot be allowed to develop an educated 
elite. Equal opportunity for students with 





various backgrounds, abilities, and finan- 
cial resources must be available. 


The Central Issue 


How can such differences between 
theory and practice be resolved? If the 
nation is to afford most people an op- 
portunity for some kind of post-high 
school experience and at the same time 
honor the right of many institutions to 
become selective, there is implied the 
need for an intermediate institution be- 
tween high school, on the one hand, and 
more restricted and specialized higher ed- 
ucational activities, on the other. Such 
an institution should be one that most 
students may enter easily and be given 
the opportunity to prove themselves cap- 
able of the more selective positions in 
higher institutions or in employment. 

But even if there is agreement on the 
need for an intermediate institution, 
there may be disagreement on whether 
there should be two types—one for high 
school graduates planning to continue 
their education in a four-year college and 
another for those not so planning—or 
whether a single, comprehensive institu- 
tion can serve both groups effectively. If 
the basic idea of the two-year college is 
accepted, these are the two major alter- 
natives. Post-high school education can- 
not be concerned only with those who 
are to complete four years of college or 
more, important as this group is. The 
major question is whether the same in- 
stitution can serve both the transfer and 
the non-transfer student. 

There are considerations which lend 
merit to the open-door, comprehensive 
junior college as opposed to the alterna- 
tive of dividing high school graduates be- 
tween two types of two-year colleges. 
If two types of colleges were used, what 
criteria would determine which students 
should go to which type of institution? 


Certainly ability alone could not be a 
criterion because the ability of terminal 
and transfer students overlaps greatly. 
How would educators reckon with the 
fact that career decisions are being made 
at the increasingly later age—often well 
beyond high school—and, consequently, 
that career choice could not always de- 
termine where a student should go? How 
would curriculum flexibility be main- 
tained so that students could change their 
educational goals if their own experience 
and the advice of counselors indicated 
the desirability of such a change? 

If the open-door, comprehensive com- 
munity college idea is to function, it is 
obvious that certain situations must pre- 
vail. First, there must be staff agreement 
on and commitment to the idea. If its staff 
members do not substantially agree that 
a junior college has more than one pur- 
pose, it will not perform a multiple role 
—at least, not very well—and the public 
will neither accept nor support the basic 
principle. As has been reported previ- 
ously, various studies have revealed dif- 
ferences among staff members on this 
matter. Teachers in certain types of two- 
year colleges are much more committed 
to the multiple-purpose college than those 
in other types. Furthermore, teachers of 
academic subjects seem more prone to re- 
gard the transfer function as the most im- 
portant goal than is true of teachers of 
subjects in applied fields. It is basic that 
the broad goals of an institution be estab- 
lished and quite widely agreed to by all 
concerned if its task is to be effectively 
accomplished. 

Second, as everyone knows, there is a 
new emphasis on quality and academic 
standards generally in all education. This 
is welcome despite the fact that it took 
a Sputnik to trigger it. The diversity that 
exists in a typical junior college student 
body is also well known. More and more 
is heard about the influence of the peer 
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group on student development. This, of 
course, points up the question of whether 
the creative, high-ability student in a jun- 
ior college is subjected to a sufficiently 
strong impact by other students of his 
kind. 

These are only a few of the realities 
to be faced. They suggest that attention 
be given by the Junior college staff to 
standards that are realistic in terms of the 
purposes of the institution and of the 
students it serves. Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
spoke in relevant terms to this point 
when he said, 


When we say we mean to educate all 
American youth, we mean just that and 
nothing else. All American youth are not 
the same; they vary in talent, motivation, 
and interest; some of them are poor, 
others rich, some of them city boys, 
others from the country; some of them 
are quick to learn, others slow; some of 
them are boys, some are girls. The pro- 
gressive idea is to build an education 
which takes account of who the children 
are and what they can become. If they 
are ignorant, what they need is knowl- 
edge, not exclusion from further educa- 
tion; if they have not yet learned to 
learn, if their environment has crushed 
their curiosity, if they are culturally un- 
dernourished, if their vocabulary is un- 
derdeveloped, what they need is teach- 
ing which is lively, vigorous, informed, 
and productive. They need a chance to 
get started, not more hours of textbook 
material which they can’t yet handle. If 
their test scores are low, what they need 
is a teacher who can find out why and 
can set about raising them, not someone 
who classifies them as stupid on the basis 
of circumstantial evidence. If their teach- 
ers are incompetent, what they need is 
better teaching, not a storm of rhetoric 
against American education (4, p. 43). 


It is essential that diversity among jun- 
ior colleges and the need for special at- 
tention to the very able as well as to 
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those who need remedial help be recog- 
nized. This, in turn, implies a tremendous 
need for knowing more about junior col- 
lege students—not only the customary 
facts about their ability, but also about 
their family background, their person- 
ality characteristics, and their motiva- 
tions. 


Evaluation and Revision 


Returning once more to Chancellor 
Gould’s remarks, it is well to note his 
suggestion that the principal unifying ele- 
ment in an institution must be quality in 
teaching and thoroughness in learning 
in subjects ranging from shop work to 
philosophy. This, he implied, can be con- 
tagious. Thus, there must be more ex- 
tensive and better evaluations of the jun- 
ior college program. , 

One weakness in most educational in- 
stitutions is that so little is known about 
the results of their efforts. More should 
be known about the development that 
takes place in students while they are in 
junior college. Facts should be available 
on what happens to students after they 
leave the junior college. Every junior col- 
lege should set up some kind of evalua- 
tion machinery which will provide for 
the collection of data regarded by the 
faculty as essential to the measurement 
of over-all results. This information 
should be circulated among the entire 
staff for discussion and as a basis for cur- 
ricular revision and future planning. 
Above all else, a junior college faculty 
must keep an open mind about curricu- 
lum and instructional methods and be 
alert to information demanding change. 
Ten years from now, instruction may be 
carried on quite differently from the way 
it is today. Occupational training in par- 
ticular is likely to alter drastically. It 
probably will be necessary to utilize pro- 
fessional personnel more ‘efficiently than 





at present. No longer can a faculty, in a 
dynamic type of college, cling to the 
status quo. 

Similarly, a superior student personnel 
program must supplement the instruc- 
tional program. Counseling and guidance 
must be regarded on an equal basis with 
instruction if the junior college is to per- 
form its role as a distributing agency and 
contribute significantly to the growth 
of a large and important segment of our 
youthful population. 

Many other problems could be dis- 
cussed. Financial support, for instance, 
is a matter deserving study and wide- 
spread consideration. Also, the question 
of the most effective and feasible patterns 
of organization and control of public 
two-year colleges is not yet clear. 
Perhaps i it never will be entirely so: 
Undoubtedly, the various states w ill con- 
tinue to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of such divergent types of institu- 
tions as two-year extension centers and 
community colleges. Fortunately, there 
is a gradual accumulation of empirical 
data as well as subjective judgment which 
will be of assistance to state legislative 
bodies, which in the final analysis must 
make the decision as to what kind of in- 
stitution best meets the needs of the 
state. In the case of locally controlled 
junior colleges, there is still controversy 
over the relative merits of those main- 
tained by unified districts and those in 
separate junior college districts. The 
trend is undoubtedly in the direction of 
separate and larger districts. Evidence of 
this can be seen in many state and re- 
gional reports, including those for Iowa 
and for the Detroit area. The trend is 
very definite in California, where in De- 
cember, 1959, there were 56 districts au- 
thorized to operate junior colleges, of 
which 28 were separate or independent, 
as compared with the situation of a year 
later, when there were 61 districts au- 


thorized to operate junior colleges, of 
which 38 were independent. 

Among the other problems yet to be 
solved is that of devoloping adequately 
prepared teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel to staff larger junior colleges in 
increasing numbers. Happily, many of 
the nation’s colleges and universities are 
accelerating their programs for just this 
purpose. Certain of the educational foun- 
dations have made possible the establish- 
ment of new training programs. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, for instance, 
has made grants totalling more than 
$1,500,000 to 10 universities to subsidize 
a nation-wide junior college leadership- 
training program. The Ford Foundation 
has made grants to several universities, 
including the University of California, 
to be used for teacher preparation at the 
junior college level. The personnel prob- 
lem in junior colleges is one which must 
be attacked with increasing vigor. 


Tomorrows Concern Today 


Without doubt, the next few years will 
be crucial ones for the junior college. 
During this period, it will either demon- 
strate that it can discharge the many re- 
sponsibilities that are being heaped upon 
it and by so doing create a national im- 
age of itself as an integral part of the 
American educational scene, or it will go 
by default and thereby give rise to other 
institutions and a different pattern of ed- 
ucation. If its progress to date is pro- 
jected ahead, the former alternative 
claims the more likely prospects. This 
will not happen, however, without con- 
scious and sustained leadership, aimed at 
accurately interpreting society’s needs 
and usefully translating them into ade- 
quate educational programs. With many 
more students to come. of college age and 
with the desire and the necessity for 
more of them to become more fully ed- 
ucated, one of tomorrow’s concerns 
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inevitably involves the best means of 
providing the optimum amount and kind 
of education for the greatest number of 
students. By then, the junior college 
presumably will have progressed to the 
point where quantitatively it will be an 
important segment of higher education 
and thus subject to evaluation as an in- 
strument of national welfare. This same 
concern must exist today if tomorrow’s 
needs are to be met. 
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For the Record 


On understanding revolution 


THIS MONTH PREMIER Nikita Khrushchev 
presents to the Twenty-second Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party his new 
program for the Russian state. In cele- 
brating the October revolution of 1917, 
the Congress is certain to adopt the Pre- 
mier’s proposals, but the significance of 
this action lies less in its identification of 
domestic Soviet objectives than its poten- 
tial effects in the underdeveloped nations 
of the world and on peoples whose mem- 
ories of colonialism are still green. 

One of Khrushchev’s primary asser- 
tions is that communism promises a more 
efficient, planful, and rapid alleviation of 
the darkness and misery under which 
large numbers of Asians, Africans, and 
Latin Americans live. Moreover, he 
promises not only independence for these 
countries in a communist world, but a 
living standard higher than any now ex- 
isting in the capitalist nations. With the 
establishment of material and technical 
resources through scientific development 
and social planning, the USSR offers such 
promised bonanzas as free housing, free 
municipal transportation, the abolition of 
income and direct taxes, free lunches at 
schools and factories, and the provision 


without cost of medical, educational, and 
recreational facilities and services. 

It may be quite correct to charge the 
Soviet Premier’s document as holding out 
pie-in-the-sky for purely propagandistic 
purposes, but such a charge has only the 
beginning of relevance in it. More im- 
portant is the probable response to such 
a program of Cuban peons who have re- 
cently averaged $18 as an annual income, 
of Iranian tenant farmers who barely 
retain subsistence from the fruits of the 
land they till for others, or of Congolese 
or Ghanaians with the first taste in their 
mouths of both the sweet joy and the bit- 
ter responsibilities of independence with- 
out national wealth and with political 
stability yet to be achieved. It seems om- 
inously likely that the new Soviet song, 
regardless of its being sung by a siren, 
will sound melodious and friendly in 
such ears. Khrushchev has associated 
himself and the enormous power of mod- 
ern Russia (and his degree of sincerity is 
quite beside the point) with the revolu- 
tionary impulses that are being released 
throughout three of the globe’s conti- 
nents. 

Revolution is something that we should 
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be able to understand. After all, it was 
the mechanism of our own national birth, 
and it was in the agony of casting off our 
own colonial status that we formulated 
the principles that have made us not only 
prosperous and powerful but a haven for 
two hundred years for men whose in- 
stinct for tiberty has been strong. Our 
Declaration of Independence i is clear and 
ringing: Governments are established to 
secure certain rights among men—the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The power of government 
derives from the consent of the governed, 
the people themselves. When govern- 
ments no longer fulfill their obligation to 
maintain and extend these rights, the peo- 
ple are entitled to alter or abolish them, 
to create a new system of managing their 
corporate lives. 

It is here that one finds both the cri- 
teria for judging revolutions and their 
fundamental drive. When Maury Maver- 
ick once defined the good life as “free 
speech and groceries,” he may have been 
ov ersimplifyi ing, but he was certainly on 
the right track. “Groceries” is the sym- 
bol of those twentieth- -century industrial 
institutions, perhaps most fully realized in 
the United States, that are the instru- 
ments by which men pursue the material 
side of their rights to life and happiness. 
“Free speech” is the shorthand for that 
complex of educational, governmental, 
and cultural opportunities by which they 
preserve and deepen their liberty, with- 
out which they can enjoy no widely 
shared sense of personal identity and per- 
sonal integrity. These goals are the basic 
aims of responsible revolution; and when 
the revolutionary spirit is perverted and 
mauled, as by a Castro, the ugly and 
dangerous outcomes may be partly the 
consequence of our failure to recognize 
the aspirations of people to w hom our 
own Declaration gives a voice and our 
imperfect grasp of the fact that life, lib- 
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erty, and the pursuit of happiness can— 
indeed, must—be approached in a variety 
of ways, some of which may differ from 
our own. The point is that they can share 
with us the bright principles of the 
Declaration and differ markedly from 
the groceries-without-free-speech temp- 
tations of totalitarianism. 

About a century ago, there were 
American jurists who argued that the 
Declaration applied only to white men, 
not to the colored peoples of the world. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who replied. In 
1857, he made this thoughtful statement, 
as good a beginning as we may have 
available for a potent reply to Khru- 
shchev: 


I think the authors of that notable 
instrument (the Declaration) intended to 
include all men, but they did not intend 
to declare all men equal in all respects. 
They did not mean to say all were equal 
in color, size, intellect, moral develop- 
ment, or social capacity. They defined 
with tolerable distinctness, in what re- 
spects they did consider all men cre- 
ated equal—equal in “certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” This they said, 
and this they meant. They did not mean 
to assert the obvious untruth, that all 
were then actually enjoying that equality, 
nor yet, that they were about to confer 
it immediately upon them. In fact, they 
had no power to confer such a boon. 
They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that the enforcement of it might fol- 
low as fast as circumstances should per- 
mit. They meant to set up a standard 
maxim for free society, which should be 
familiar to all, and revered by all; con- 
stantly looked to, constantly labored for, 
and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated, and thereby 
constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence, and augmenting the happiness 
and value of life to all people of all colors 
everywhere. 


This vision was the one that animated 
our break with Britain in the eighteenth 





century, and it was the one that carried 
us through the grim business of our own 
Civil War—a revolution producing a 
change in our social system—in the nine- 
teenth. It is the one that has been ob- 
scured in the twentieth as we have stood 
against the bids for independence in Mo- 
rocco and Algeria and Vietnam. It was 
not until last March, when we voted in 
the United Nations in favor of Angola 
and against Portugal, that we supported 
an independence resolution. Until then, 
we had either opposed anti-colonial bids 
for independence or abstained. 

It seems highly likely that our place in 
the world is dependent on our recaptur- 
ing the vision of Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, and its 
clear interpretation by Lincoln. Our his- 
tory provides us with a basis for a pru- 
dent but sympathetic understanding of 
revolution, both revolution against colo- 
nialism and revolution against political 
or economic feudalism. Providing assist- 
ance in the establishment of democratic 


institutions—which certainly need not be 
carbon copies of our own—all around 
the world is one of the devices by which 
this understanding may be implemented. 
American aid abroad often has conditions 
attached: the establishment of military 
bases in countries receiving our money, 
agreements that our dollars be spent for 
American products, etc. It seems quite 
possible that other conditions may be 
more appropriate: the founding of edu- 
cational systems that will deliberately 
equip the newly stirring peoples of the 
world for self-government, the formula- 
tion of humane labor laws to be applied 
in American-built factories, the beginning 
of land reforms where American agricul- 
tural aid is given, and many others. 

Our response to Khrushchev takes 
shape in the ideals we have made live in 
the heritage of our own revolution. In 
comprehending our own history deeply, 
we comprehend the modern world and 
its revolutionary aspirations. The rest is 
courage and hard work. —EJS 
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JAMES G. HOLLAND 
Harvard University 


Evaluating teaching machines 
and programs 


Most PERSONS CONCERNED with education 
today have heard of teaching machines 
and are familiar with many of their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The infor- 
mation usually comes either from the all 
too abundant popular literature or the 
often too technical scientific literature. 
Treatment in popular magazines and 
newspapers is usually more entertaining 
than informative or accurate, whereas 
theoretical and experimental work often 
requires expert interpretation. Technical 
reports often discuss fundamental princi- 
ples without making clear how they can 
best be applied. Furthermore, many of 
the technical issues have more implica- 
tions for the future than for the present. 

Nevertheless, the current literature 
suggests that programs for teaching ma- 
chines provide carefully prepared ma- 
terial, using knowledge about learning 
gathered from a long history of labora- 
tory research. The program emulates the 
careful tutor, who analyzes the subject 

Preparation of this paper and much of the 
research upon which it is based were supported 


by the Carnegie Corporation and the Educa- 
tional Media branch of the Office of Education. 
1 Those interested are urged to examine A. A. 
Lumsdaine and R. Glaser (Eds.), Teaching 
machines and programmed learning: A source 
book. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1960. Parts I, III, and V are relevant 
to the behavioral technology of teaching ma- 
chines as discussed in the present paper. 
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matter and presents problems which pro- 
gress through the topic in small steps. 
The material is designed to keep the 
student an active “learner,” and the ques- 
tions are designed so that the student 
must master each step to answer them 
correctly. Further, the feedback to the 
programmer provided by the student’s 
response enables extremely detailed revi- 
sion of the learning material. Finally, it is 
an advantage to have a machine which 
permits each student to progress at his 
own rate, moving as far and as fast as 
he can. Classes no longer need to be 
geared to the slow or medium student. 

In spite of this background, the educa- 
tor is left with a large number of impor- 
tant questions. Although the potentialities 
are clear, should the educator immedi- 
ately try to fill his classes with teaching 
machines? Should he get programs for 
all his courses? How can he decide which 
of several machines to buy? Can he suc- 
cessfully use the program without a ma- 
chine and thereby avoid the expense? 
Are there differences in programs, and 
if so, how shall he evaluate them? 


Evaluation of Programs 


The quality of programs presently 
available or under development differs 
greatly. Claims are made by the zealot 
that any program will be better than 





other present day techniques because of 
the inherent advantages provided by 
teaching machines (immediate reinforce- 
ment, the student moving at his own 
rate, etc.). But it is quite possible to write 
a program which is worse than textbook 
or classroom procedures. There will be 
an increasing number of programs and 
machines offered for sale, some quite 
good, others fair, and still others little 
more than hasty efforts at exploitation. 
Indeed, some programmers today seem 
to have taken seriously the axiom in one 
of James Thurber’s Fables: “Don’t get it 
right, just get it written.” Hence the 
dilemma: How is the educator to decide 
whether or not a program is worthy of 
adoption? 

The first consideration in evaluating a 
program is whether or not the subject 
matter embodied in the program is cor- 
rect and adequate. Many persons who 
have become familiar with this new tech- 
nology have proceeded to apply the 
method without proper attention to the 
subject matter. A psychologist who has 
just taken his first course in Russian may 
begin to try programming Russian. 
Others, with only the normal college 
background in mathematics, may begin 
to program mathematics. Deciding about 
this aspect of a program is in many ways 
similar to deciding which of several books 
to use. One would not adopt a book 
filled with errors. Neither should one 
adopt such a program. It is common to- 
day to find programs which contain 
much incorrect material. But of equal 
importance, the “content,” or what the 
course is teaching, should represent, in 
all cases, the newest orientation to the 
curriculum. New substantive develop- 
ments in the teaching of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, languages, etc., should 
not be sacrificed because of this new 
technique. 

By and large, the best programs will 


be written by subject-matter experts who 
have learned how to program. A good 
programmer, like a good teacher or text- 
book author, must both be sensitive to 
the student’s abilities and know his field 
thoroughly. The person who is able to 
write a satisfactory textbook should, after 
a short bit of training, be the best pre- 
pared person to write an effective pro- 
gram. Since a major criterion for evaluat- 
ing programs remains the adequacy of 
the coverage of the subject matter, there 
is much in common in the evaluation of 
textbooks and programs. As imponder- 
able as this may be, there is no easy sub- 
stitute for the reputation of the author, 
the reputation of the publishing house, 
and a careful examination of what is 
being taught. 

Quite apart from considerations of sub- 
ject matter, there are new and important 
bases for evaluating programs. It is im- 
portant that the program be well done 
from a technological standpoint. The ulti- 
mate test of programming technique is 
its empirical success in teaching students. 
Judgment is still required, however, as 
to whether a particular program merits . 
the time, effort, and expense of a pre- 
liminary use. While we cannot say at the * 
moment that we have all of the answers 
regarding programming, we can specify 
some general principles which charac- 
terize good programs. An adequate pro- 
gram usually has a careful sequence of 
items arranged in a gradual progression 
of finely graded steps, culminating in 
items w hich, standing alone, w ould be 
adequate test items for the material in 
question. The efficacy of such a gradual 
progression has been demonstrated time 
and again in the laboratory. Complex be- 
haviors are effectively established in this 
way, and methods which ignore gradual 
progression, thereby presenting difficult 
problems and no adequate preliminary 
training, are successful only in so far as 
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accidental and uncontrolled contingen- 
cies allow some students to reach mas- 
tery. With a proper gradual progression, 
the student may be correct on practically 
all items. The only unequivocal evalua- 
tion of the gradual progression and result- 
ing error rate is to test the program in 
classroom use. Nevertheless, the experi- 
enced teacher may be able to form some 
preliminary judgment about the ade- 
quacy of the gradual progression by sim- 
ply working ‘through the material him- 
self. In such an evaluation he should look 
for two things. 

First, do the late items in the program, 
or in a subsection of the program, ade- 
quately reflect the behavior the teacher 
wants established? Second, are the items 
throughout the program arranged in a 
sequence which should yield a consistent 
low rate of errors? 


Items and Errors 


Not every item designed to produce a 
low error rate is necessarily effective in 
teaching. The poorly informed program- 
mer often writes items which can be 
easily answered without the student’s 
learning what that item is supposed to 
teach. This misses the point of behavioral 
control required in good programming. 
The answer to an item must be one which 
can be given by the student only after 
he has gone through the behavior the 
programmer intends to teach, whether 
that behavior is simply reading other 
parts of the item, deducing the answer, 
inducing a principle, or any of a variety 
of other tasks. Although the program- 
mer’s only contact with the student’s be- 
havior is in the written answer, most of 
the behavior being taught is the covert 
behavior which occurs in reading the 
material, reasoning from it to a solution, 
relating it to other material, etc. Hence, 
in the completion type of item, the por- 
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tion left for the student to complete is 
an extremely important choice point for 
the programmer. All the various aspects 
of programming require the student to 
give the correct answer for the right rea- 
son. The response required of the stu- 
dent is often chosen only to assure that 
the critical content of the item, or per- 
haps a panel, is carefully read or ob- 
served. For example, success in answer- 
ing the problem may serve to insure the 
student’s careful observation of the ma- 
terial actually in front of him at the mo- 
ment. A term may be defined in the first 
part of an item, and an example in the 
remainder of the item may require a re- 
sponse which can only be given if the 
definition has been carefully read. Or 
within a single item, a principle may be 
illustrated, and the student may demon- 
strate by his answer a satisfactory adduc- 
tion of the principle. Other cases involve 
showing graphs, diagrams, pictures, or 
descriptions in the form of a panel which 
is before the student the entire time he 
works through a lesson. Individual items 
are then so designed that when the stu- 
dent can provide the correct answer, he 
has been forced to observe the critical 
details; therefore, the choice of the word 
left blank is mot arbitrary. While the stu- 
dent must be able to answer it correctly, 
in doing so, he must have “gotten the 
point” which that particular item at- 
tempts to teach. 

We have seen that there are two ma- 
jor considerations in considering the re- 
sponse word in the teaching-machine 
item. One is that of keeping the error 
level at a minimum. The second, more 
commonly violated, principle is that of 
relating the blank to the critical content 
of the item, thereby assuring that the 
student master the content in order to 
answer the question. It is rather difficult 
to write items which simultaneously meet 
both of these criteria, but this is the stuff 





of which an adequate program is made. representative examples of the alter- 

These two concepts can be illustrated nate versions of the material. In all cases, 
by material from a psychology program _ the same basic items were used with dif- 
prepared by the author. Table 1 contains ferent portions left blank. Program A 


Table 1 
Sample Program Material 


Lesson 9, item 2 
Program A: 


A technical term for “reward” is reinforcement. To “reward” 
an organism with food is to _______ it with food. 


Program B: 
A technical term for “reward” is reinforcement. To “reward” 
an organism with food is to reinforce it with 


Program C: 


A technical term for “reward” is 1) _____. To “reward” 
an organism with food is to 2) ——____ it with food. 


Lesson 9, item 7 
Program A: 


Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a reinforcing stimulus 
act as a stimulus to elicit the response. 


Program B: 
Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a reinforcing stimulus does not 
act as a stimulus to elicit the 


Program C: 
Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a does not act 
as a stimulus to elicit the response. 





Lesson 11, item 3 
Program A: 
If, instead of presenting food after the pigeon pecks the key, 
a loud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking will mot increase. 
Presenting a loud noise ______ a reinforcement. 


Program B: 

If, instead of presenting food after the 1) —______ pecks the 
2) a loud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking will 
not increase. Presenting a loud noise is not a reinforcement. 


Program C: 

If, instead of presenting food after the pigeon pecks the key, 
a loud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking will mot increase. 
Presenting a loud noise is 


Answer: 
reinforce 


Answer: 
food 


Answers: 
1) reinforcement 
2) reinforce 


Answer: 
does not 


Answer: 
response 


Answer: 
reinforcing 
stimulus 


Answers: 
1) pigeon 
2) key 


Answer: 
not a 
reinforcement 
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Table 1—Continued 
Sample Program Material 


Lesson 11, item 5 
Program A: 
Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food ) 
is called positive reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement 
which consists of terminating stimuli (e.g., painful stimuli) is 
called ________ reinforcement. 


Program B: 


Answer: 
negative 


Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food) 


is called positive reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement Answer: 


which consists of terminating 
called negative reinforcement. 


Program C: 


Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food) 
reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement 
which consistes of terminating stimuli (e.g., painful stimuli) is 


is called 1) — 


called 2) reinforcement. 


was the “correct” program which had 
been repeatedly used in teaching a be- 
havioral science course at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Programs B and C are experi- 
mental versions of the very same items 
with a different word left blank for the 
student to complete. In the case of pro- 
gram B, the word omitted is an ex- 
tremely easy one, providing a very low 
error rate, but, in so far as possible, a 
word was chosen which was not closely 
related to the critical content of the item. 
Program C, on the other hand, has highly 
relevant but very difficult material omit- 
ted. Should the student be able to com- 
plete the question in program C, he 
would have all of the critical content of 
the item. However, the word or words 
omitted were so chosen that the student 
was seldom able to answer the item ade- 
quately. Experimental use of these alter- 
nate versions has demonstrated the su- 
periority of program A. The other two 
are in fact no better (perhaps worse) 
than reading the complete statements 
without having to provide an answer. 

It is probably an adequate rule of 
thumb to say that any portion of an item 
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(e.g., painful stimuli) 


stimuli 


Answers: 
1) positive 
2) negative 


which is not necessary for the student 
to arrive at a correct answer cannot 
safely be assumed to be taught by the 
item. Although such “extra’ material may 
occasionally ‘be used for stylistic reasons, 
only material directly relevant to the re- 
quired answer is truly a part of the con- 
trolled or programmed teaching se- 
quence. 


Learning Abstractions 


An additional principle of program- 
ming relevant to evaluation is that of 
fully developing a concept or, more tech- 
nically, an abstract response. Good pro- 
grams do not simply provide for the 
memorization of principles or other rote 
learning. Good programming | vields a de- 
gree of mastery that permits the student 
to “think” in the ways in which the 
teacher intended. People often demon- 
strate an erroneous idea about teaching 
machines by saying it is all right for rote 
learning but not for dev eloping real “un- 
derstanding” or “insight.” To establish a 
concept thoroughly, the program must 
use as wide a range of examples illustrat- 
ing the concept as is possible. Variety of 





examples, not rote drill, is the way to 
build the student’s ability to behave ap- 
propriately i in the markedly different set- 
tings to which the subject matter in ques- 
tion may be applicable. It is this ability 
which has rather loosely been designated 
as “understanding” or “insight.” The 
principle of varied examples applies 
whether we are talking about such con- 
cepts or technical terms as reinforcement, 
force, and electrons, or such simpler con- 
cepts as letter patterns in the preliminary 
stages of learning to read, varied positions 
and phonetic contexts in training chil- 
dren to hear differences in sounds, and 
the basic sounds of a foreign language. 
Similarly, the student who has learned 
not to say “he don’t” may still say “it 
don’t,” though both result from the same 
grammatical error. It is not sufficient to 
learn the verbalization of a principle and 
a small number of examples. To master 
a concept, the student must have a wide 
range of examples with all of the irrele- 
vant properties varied. 

Superficial discussions of program- 

ming principles often give the erroneous 
impression of an over-mechanical type of 
instruction. The use of programming 
principles is not an excuse for poor style 
or dull, humorless, mechanical writing. 
Some programs are written in this highly 
mechanical form and therefore should 
quite correctly be rejected by educators. 
The principle of varied examples in es- 
tablishing an abstract response should, 
when properly adapted, help to avoid the 
dull and the mechanical. Interesting and 
aesthetically pleasing material is as rele- 
vant to a program as to a textbook. 


Testing and Revision 

Finally, a program should be tested on 
a sufficient number of students and the 
data used in revising the program. A 
unique advantage of teaching-machine 
programs is that the author can readily 


obtain valuable information on the spe- 
cific deficiencies in his presentation. The 
students’ answers may reveal ambiguity 
in the items and the means for correct- 
ing them; they may point to portions of 
the program which are moving too 
rapidly or uncover erroneous assump- 
tions about the students’ backgrounds. In 
addition, the answers may indicate gaps 
in the program. Incorrect answers may 
identify places at which the program has 
moved too rapidly or the portions in 


‘ which the program has left the student 


unprepared for the next step. Such dif- 
ficulties can readily be remedied because 
the source of difficulty is so easily spotted 
in the students’ responses to each item. 
Similarly, such feedback may show the 
advisability of adding a little elementary 
math to the beginning of a physics pro- 
gram; or in a reading program, an as- 
sumption about a child’s ability to iden- 
tify letter patterns may be shown to be 
erroneous. Furthermore, the preliminary 
use of the program may suggest the 
places in which additional prompts are 
needed or the places in which the pro- 
grammer should use some new tech- 
niques. Although there may be programs 
in which an author deliberately plans for 
the student to make errors on certain 
specific items, the making of unexpected 
errors indicates some deficiency in the 
program. That deficiency can and should 
be corrected through revision, prefera- 
bly done before publication. 

This characteristic of programming is 
distinctive. The usual techniques of 
control used by teachers and authors 
provide the information the student is 
supposed to acquire and leave the tech- 
nique of acquiring the material entirely 
to the student. The student is under a 
threat of a final examination and is sim- 
ply exposed to a text or lectures with 
assurance that he must do something in 
order to learn enough to pass the course. 
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In contrast, the programmer takes full 
responsibility to assure that the student 
comprehends the material as he goes 
along. Unexpected errors anywhere in 
the program, including late items which 
would be equivalent to examination 
questions, are the fault of the program- 
mer, not the student. This kind of re- 
sponsibility entails an informed process 
of revision. 

It may be difficult for an educator to 
determine on his own whether or not a 
program has been adequately tested and 
whether proper revision has been under- 
taken on the basis of such a test. It is 
hoped that publishers will publish a sum- 
mary of the results of pretests, indicating 
the modifications introduced and the ex- 
tent of the revision. Both ethically and 
technically, such a practice seems essen- 
tial. 

Unfortunately, in evaluating even such 
information as may be given, certain am- 
biguities may arise. Many misleading 
statements have been made about the 
number of students necessary in testing a 
program and about the error level which 
the program should contain. It is com- 
mon practice in writing the first version of 
a program to try it ona few students and 
then to do some immediate revising. This 
does not constitute an adequate test even 
though it is an important step in the pro- 
duction of a first version of the program. 
As for error level, the program should 
have been tried on a sufficient number of 
students, representative of those the pro- 
gram is intended for, to detect the rate of 
error at which the programmer |\:s 
aimed. If the author is striving for an 
error level of 5° or lower on each item, 
then he must use a sufficient number of 
subjects to identify such a rate. Testing 
with thousands of students is unneces- 
sary, expensive, wasteful, and should not 
be expected, but a sufficient number of 
students must be used to give a reasona- 
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bly reliable indication of the error level 
for each item. 

This problem is further compounded 
by the absence of any unequivocal fig- 
ure for the ideal error level. In program- 
ming psychology, I have attempted to 
correct the program when error level on 
any item exceeded 5%. (This figure may 
be about as low as should be expected for 
items of this type.) I was only partially 
successful, however, and the present er- 
ror level in this program is about 10%. 
The error level, of course, will certainly 
vary according to the subject matter or 
type of program. It may be possible in 
some cases to reach a zero error level, 
particularly in some forms of nonverbal 
material. However, in a program for the 
training of a fine discrimination—for ex- 
ample, in the training of certain musical 
skills—it may prove inadvisable to ob- 
tain a low error level. Such questions can 
be answered only through informed 
judgment and direct research. Dogmatic 
rules will not apply. Furthermore, error 
level can be deceptive in another way. In 
obtaining a low error level, it is quite pos- 
sible for the programmer to violate the 
principles of controlled teaching in his 
attempt to get the student to answer cor- 
rectly. The problems must still be de- 
signed in such a way that the student 
masters the content to be learned when 
he answers correctly. In poorly designed 
items, he may give the correct answers 
without this being the case. While low 
error level is usually a necessary condi- 
tion of good programs, it is not a suffi- 
cient condition. 


The Machine 


Reduced to its barest essentials, a 
teaching machine is a device which ex- 
poses a small problem, provides for an 
explicit response (usually a written one), 
and gives immediate confirmation as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the 





response. Beyond a doubt, most of the 
technology involved in teaching ma- 
chines is the preparation of material for 
them. The well prepared program, an ex- 
ample of careful behavioral engineering, 
is the heart or essence of the entire teach- 
ing-machine movement. 

Because the program is of such great 
importance, the suggestion is persistently 
made by many that the machine itself is 
unnecessary. Researchers have frequently 
used flashcards or a printed text with 
items on one page and answers on an- 
other. Proponents of flashcards and the 
so-called “programmed textbook” argue 
that since the program is the critical 
thing, machines are irrelevant. Indeed, if 
the student carefully wrote his answer 
each and every time before turning the 
page to confirm the correct answer, no 
difference would be expected between 
programmed text presentation and ma- 
chine presentation. In the widespread use 
of programmed materials, however, one 
cannot expect consistently correct han- 
dling of the material. There is a tendency 
for even the best intended student to 
glance ahead at an answer as soon as he 
is even momentarily stumped in provid- 
ing the answer. Looking ahead has been 
observed to occur with persons working 
through a program entirely for their own 
benefit. These people were without any 
pressure to continue the program and 
were not penalized for their errors. This 
“lazy” use of the program in the pro- 
grammed-text form is guarded against by 
the machine, which requires a response to 
be tried before there is an opportunity 
to see the correct answer. We have seen 
that the principles of programming re- 
quire the student’s answer to be under 
the control of the specific design of the 
item. When the control over the stu- 
dent’s answer is sacrificed, as in the case 
of the programmed text or the inade- 
quate machine, the careful design of the 


program is wasted. Sloppy or lazy use 
of the program, in which answers are 
not written or the student glances ahead 
before writing the answer, can only 
make the program less effective. 

In the absence of available machines, 
the programmed text has some use, if 
employed on a limited scale, for devel- 
oping new programs and for experi- 
mental purposes. For such practical rea- 
sons, many persons have begun using 
programmed texts. But the trend to con- 
tinue such use is alarming. Publishers often 
offer programmed texts primarily be- 
cause it is convenient to avoid changing 
their general practices. This is a deplorable 
development when it occurs without at 
least parallel publication for one or more 
machines. True, I would encourage the 
beginning programmer to use the pro- 
grammed-text form rather than wait for 
machines or spend the time in developing 
machines himself. The programmer can 
profitably push ahead with program- 
ming, realizing the limitations of a pro- 
grammed text and attempting to make 
sure that the experimental students use 
the programmed text properly. But the 
rationalization that this expedient solu- 
tion is the ultimately correct procedure 
must be avoided. 

In addition to preventing the lazy use 
of the program, the machine has other 
auxiliary advantages. It can be cheat- 
proof, assuring that the student will not 
simply copy answers without reading the 
item at all. Some machines may return in- 
correctly answered items to the student 
for a second try. Others may make extra 
hints available after the student has con- 
structed an initial answer and found an 
additional cue to be necessary. Some ma- 
chines have counters so that the student 
is automatically shown the number of 
correct responses per lesson. 

A decision as to which of several ma- 
chines to purchase requires the careful 
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weighing of many factors. One over- 
riding consideration is that a machine 
should absolutely assure that the student, 
if he writes his answer, does so before 
he sees the correct answer. There are 
machines which lack this feature and 
hence are no better than flashcards or 
programmed texts. Once this condition 
has been met, however, it then becomes a 
matter of weighing many considerations 
against one another. Cost is an obvious 
factor (currently, machine costs range 
from $20 to $500). Another is whether 
there is a separate answer strip or whether 
the student writes directly on the ques- 
tion material, thus consuming it and ren- 
dering it unusable for another student. 
In addition, machines vary considerably 
in the ease of operation, the size of 
the answer space, the convenience of the 
writing surface, the ease of reading the 
item, etc. Furthermore, not all manufac- 
turers who offer machines can make de- 
livery in a reasonable time. There has 
been a regrettable tendency to circulate 
brochures, complete with pictures, con- 
siderably in advance of production. Fi- 
nally, it is important to find out what 
programs are available for the machine in 
question. This may well be the deciding 
consideration for many buyers. Unless 
someone plans to write his own programs 
for the machine, it is essential that pub- 
lished programs be available for the model 
purchased. 


Evaluative Research 

It is often asked whether teaching- 
machine techniques are more effective 
than conventional ones. In the proper 
perspective, this is a reasonable question, 
and it even seems to be at the heart of 
the issue. Attempts at answering it, how- 
ever, usually become translated into 
a conventional experimental-vs.-control- 
group design which can be extremely 
misleading. A more valuable research ef- 
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fort is that of discovering how we can 
most fruitfully provide for well con- 
trolled teaching. The pseudo-scientific 
comparison of “teaching machines” with 
the “conventional methods” does nothing 
to further this endeavor. Teaching ma- 
chines do not constitute a single isolated 
variable. Consequently, when it is discov- 
ered that they are better than the “con- 
ventional methods,” we do not know 
why and therefore do not know what 
must be done to improve the next pro- 
gram. Likewise, there is no one single 
factor which can be described as the 
“conventional method.” Teachers differ 
from one another; texts differ from one 
another, and the same teacher differs 
from one year to the next. Similarly, 
programs vary in many ways. When 
such a control-group experiment is per- 
formed, the results can rarely be gen- 
eralized beyond the highly specific case 
in which the experiment was done. 
The proponents of a control group 
comparison are victims of a false analogy. 
The control-group design has served well 
for many problems in science, but it ap- 
plies only ji in cases in which the control 
and experimental conditions each consist 
of a specifiable, reproducible condition 
and in which the experimental condition 
differs from the control in only a single, 
isolated variable. This is clearly not the 
case in comparing teaching-machine pro- 
grams with conventional classrooms. 
They differ in many respects, and neither 
constitutes a generalizable condition. I 
have rewritten portions of a program in 
several different forms in order to inves- 
tigate the variables concerned in pro- 
gramming (cf. Table 1). In comparisons 
of these alternative forms of the pro- 
gram with a form of the very same items 
read simply as complete statements with 
no answer required, the two inadequate 
forms of the program were as bad, or 
worse, than merely using the material in 





an essentially non-machine fashion. The 
adequate, well-designed program, how- 
ever, was considerably better than this 
condition of not having to provide an 
answer. Aside from the basic informa- 
tion that this study offers regarding tech- 
niques of programming, it demonstrates 
that results will differ according to the 
adequacy of the particular program. Any 
attempt to make a general evaluation of 
teaching machines from any simple com- 
parison of teaching machines with con- 
ventional techniques suffers from an in- 
adequate program or an atypically good 
program. The results are invalid in ei- 
ther case. Similarly, the “conventional 
method” is at least as unspecifiable as the 
“teaching-machine method.” One cannot, 
therefore, take at face value studies which 
proclaim the value of teaching machines 
on the basis of allegedly “controlled” 
studies using split classes. 

The best way for the educator to pro- 
ceed in the evaluation of the program is 
first to judge as well as he can whether 
the program in question fits his require- 
ments and the principles of good pro- 
gramming, and then to introduce it into 
the classroom on a small scale. He should 
proceed cautiously, observing the stu- 
dents working on the material, testing 
their comprehension and speed, noting 
their reactions, and making his own judg- 
ments as to the merits or demerits of the 
program for the particular needs of that 
class. This is similar to the procedures 
ideally followed in introducing a new 
teacher. By proceeding ¢ gradually, he can 
decide, after w eighing all the factors he 


has observed, whether to extend the use 
of that particular program or whether 
to extend his use of teaching machines 
gradually into other subjects. In the proc- 
ess of this slow and careful adoption of 
teaching machines, he can solve some of 
the new administrative problems which 
teaching machines bring about. These in- 
clude such problems as the reapportion- 
ment of the effort of teachers and ma- 
chines, the development of techniques 
to capitalize on the advantages for the 
fast student who now has free time for 
additional learning, and the monitoring 
of the machines. I strongly urge the edu- 
cator to proceed to introduce teaching 
machines as soon as he finds programs 
worthy of his consideration, but he 
should move quite gradually in doing so. 


Summary 


Teaching-machine technology offers 
many possibilities for the improvement of 
education, but the success of this new 
method will depend largely upon the 
informal judgment of the teacher and 
school administrator. Careful evaluation 
of programs is required both as to the 
accuracy and worth of content and the 
technical merit of the program. In ad- 
dition, it is advisable to introduce ma- 
chines and programs only gradually in 
order to develop truly informed judg- 
ment about the merit of the programs and 
machines in question and, at the same 
time, to provide an opportunity for solv- 
ing the new administrative problems 
created. 
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Problems in evaluating 
automated instruction 


IN DISCUSSING THE new self-instructional 
technology and its implications for edu- 
cation and psychology, it soon becomes 
apparent that there are many problems 
emerging which various professional and 
scientific groups should recognize and 
hopefully solve. For example, many feel 
that there is a need to standardize both 
machine characteristics and programs. To 
do this, if it can be done at all, requires 
care in the consideration of many knotty 
problems. Both my fears and some hopes 
in this regard are presented for whatever 
guidance they may provide. 

My most general fear concerns the 
premature fixing of criteria. Much of 
what I have read indicates that the estab- 
lishment of criteria for both machines 
and programs might be formulated with 
too limited a view and tied too closely 
to present technology. The obvious im- 
plication of this, if true, is that we will 
stifle the development of this promising 
child before it has a chance to demon- 
strate its true worth. All of us are hope- 
ful of the future contribution of automa- 
tion in education. Hope, however, is not 
enough. In this critical period, a great 
deal of encouragement and care is 
needed. 

I can see now where most of today’s 
developments in automation will be ob- 
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solete in the next five years. Machines 
employing complex high-speed com- 
puters are not only a possibility, but are 
currently an actuality, and such develop- 
ments turn such things as one-word com- 
positions into anachronisms. Much more 
complex responses will be capable of in- 
terpretation than is now possible. While 
these developments may not be available 
to school systems and to unwary pur- 
chasers in the immediate future, the 
standards, criteria, and recommendations 
which we make now should not in any 
way ignore these emerging and important 
trends. 


Error Rate 


There are some real doubts in my mind 
that a minimum error rate may be 
widely applied, and I am certainly dubi- 
ous about considering it as a universal 
principle. Consequently, I fear that a pre- 
mature over-emphasis on this criterion 
may lead to many distortions and un- 
wanted results. 

At least two models of the individual 
are competitive in current theorizing in 
psychology, each of which has implica- 
tions for the minimum error rate cri- 
terion although they are different. The 
first is the tabula rasa, the view that the 
individual is completely dependent upon 





his experiences in terms of the nature and 
rate at which he develops. From this 
standpoint, minimal error rates are clearly 
indicated. Furthermore, errors represent 
a serious problem educationally because 
extinction is not always a rapid pro- 
cedure; wrong learning can be durable. 
On the other hand, competing theories 
question this basic notion and its impli- 
cations. Hebb, Piaget, and others, for 
example, conceptualize the learner as a 
selective agent who acquires increasing 
power of discrimination and selection 
with experience. It is entirely consistent 
with this general conceptualization that 
errors can be instructive and useful in 
the development of the intellectual capa- 
bility of the human learner. From this 
point of view, errors can be employed to 
build knowledge and skill. There is little 
doubt that careful attention has to be 
given to this problem, but the question 
here is one of specifying standards or re- 
quirements. Furthermore, we must distin- 
guish between the requirement that 
information be provided about the per- 
centage of error obtained with a particu- 
lar program and the requirement that a 
particular level or error rate be consid- 
ered as optimum or that high error rates 
be regarded as necessarily bad. Many of 
the instructors who have thought about 
programming to whom I have spoken 
have thought positively of the idea of us- 
ing errors as a means of emphasizing 
points and building a more adequate con- 
ception of the material being taught. 
Thus, both on theoretical grounds and on 
the basis of experience in teaching, we 
have evidence suggesting that errors may 
be employed in a useful manner in pro- 
gramming. 

In connection with the utilization of 
the minimal error criterion, we should 
give clear recognition to the distinction 
between the specific skills being taught 
in a program of instruction and the more 


generalizable kinds of behavior which 
are sometimes referred to as the “strate- 
gies” of the learner. More concretely, 
we may distinguish between the solution 
of a particular kind of problem and the 
learning of problem-solving behavior. 
The former is more specific than the lat- 
ter. Similarly, we may distinguish be- 
tween the learning of a particular statisti- 
cal formula and skill in learning formulas. 
Thus, we see several levels of generaliza- 
bility of the information which a par- 
ticular program teaches. Educators are 
concerned with all levels of the learner’s 
development, not just with the specific 
level that is most apparent in the exami- 
nation of a program. My fear here is 
with the nature of the higher level be- 
haviors that develop as a consequence of 
programmed instruction under any one 
of the different modes of programming 
—for example, the Skinner-Holland type, 
which uses linear programs and minimal 
steps with constructed responses and de- 
layed correction procedures, as con- 
trasted with the Crowder type, which 
utilizes branching programs, selection re- 
sponses, and immediate correction proce- 
dures. Related is the programming exem- 
plified by Coulsen and Silberman, who 
employed a skipping type of program. 


Generalized Learning 


We do not know the relative contribu- 
tion of each of these to the learning proc- 
ess as related to the specific skills which 
the program obviously teaches, let alone 
their relative contribution to these more 
general strategic behaviors which are pre- 
sumably a by-product of the teaching of 
the specific skills. Thus, I fear that an 
emphasis upon certain criteria may 
achieve an immediate purpose, assuming 
the criteria are properly selected, but at 
the same time, it may rule out the later 
achievement of a more generalizable pur- 
pose. 
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Similarly, it unfortunately appears that 
the principles of stimulus generalization, 
response generalization, and mediated 
generalization are being ignored by at 
least some types of programming. This 
failure to recognize the potentiality of 
generalization may lead to certain deci- 
sions which may prove educationally un- 
wise. On the one hand, we know that 
generalization does take place. On the 
other, we talk about a “good program” 
as one in which “. . . a wide range of 
examples with all of the irrelevant prop- 
erties varied.” Is it necessary that the 
program include all possible examples 
and all possible irrelevant conditions? 
While I don’t know the answer, it seems 
to me that there must be some way of 
short-cutting this requirement for in- 
cluding all variations. After all, it is prac- 
tically impossible really to include all 
variations. 

In a related fashion, one-word answers 
with emphasis on the construction of a 
response really beg the central question 
of learning and, in fact, may create an 
illusion. The so-called important Re- 
sponse (signified by capital-R) may be a 
facet of the genuinely important response 
(which we might more properly signify 
as little-r), the reason or principle which 
is involved. If there is a clear recogni- 
tion that the mediating behavior which 
leads to the overt response is the critical 
behavior, then the construction of the 
overt response seems trivial, particularly 
when we know that the learner is able 
to spell or write specific numbers. Select- 
ing a response may be perfectly accept- 
able procedure. The important factor, 
however, is not the overt response that 
is made, but rather the processes which 
led to its selection. Typically, we want 
to teach mediating mechanisms because 
they are more intellectually efficient and 
useful. Generally, these concepts are as- 
sociated with a wide variety of stimuli, 
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on the one hand, and, on the other, with 
a family, usually large, of overt responses 
which may bear little or no resemblance 
to one another in terms of their super- 
ficial or physical properties. 


Costs and Criteria 


A more mundane side issue, but never- 
theless a very real one, concerns the cost 
of the requirements which we may 
choose to impose or recommend for use. 
In other words, who is to pay for what 
is wanted in the way of published cri- 
teria? 

In order to obtain these data, studies 
have to be conducted, the data analyzed, 
etc. While recognizing a difference be- 
tween the publication of a program and 
the publication of a textbook, the pub- 
lishing industry is nevertheless likely to 
react to this difference by asking why 
we don’t insist on similar evidence for the 
effectiveness of a textbook to that de- 
manded for programs. While it is true 
that programs lend themselves to more 
objective and obvious evaluation, this is 
not a sufficient basis for imposing a re- 
striction upon a producer of a program. 
Related to the whole question of reported 
data and support for their collection is a 
question of the specifications which 
would go into a proper study. I’m sure 
that anything that we would recom- 
mend in the way of minimal requirements 
for a proper study would necessarily 
lead to a fairly extensive kind of investi- 
gation if the program covers any sub- 
stantial amount of material. Conse- 
quently, the cost problem is not a minor 
one. For example, what is a reasonable 
number of subjects to require in evaluat- 
ing a program? What is an ideal error 
level to state as a minimum? Related to 
this is the question of whether there is 
one error level for all subject matters 
and all levels of students. In addition, 
there is the real question, at least in my 





mind, as to whether the error level is a 
sufficient index. Back of all these ques- 
tions is the basic question concerning the 
design of a proper experiment involving 
a comparison between competing pro- 
grams or between a program and more 
traditional methods of instruction. 
Pseudo-science is much cheaper than 
basic research, furthermore, pseudo-sci- 
ence has the advantage of appearing to 
get at “real problems,” whereas basic re- 
search often seems very remote. It is ob- 
vious that the basic research which gets 
at specific variables is going to be harder 
to support and more difficult to sell. 

Nevertheless, there is a critical need for 
research attacks on the specifics of pro- 
gramming so that we can determine their 
relative contribution to a valid set of pro- 
gramming principles. Without going into 
detail, it is sufficient to point out that 
there are enormous difficulties associated 
with research on problems relating to 
automation. Associated with these tech- 
nical difficulties, there are the problems 
one usually encounters in the develop- 
ment of an educational program. These 
exact their toll from the limited pool of 
available personnel who might otherwise 
contribute to research. Consequently, 
there is competition between research 
and development for personnel who may 
contribute to these companion enter- 
prises. Since program development must 
necessarily precede research, it is likely 
to enjoy first call on the limited human 
resources for research. Thus, research is 
likely to suffer. 

On such issues, one may probably ex- 
pect more heat than light in the future. 
In my view, basic research is a critical 
need, and agencies supporting research 
in this field should invest only in studies 
aimed at clarifying our understanding of 
the process of programmed instruction 
and automation. Applied research should 
not be supported unless there is some 


overwhelming reason for a particular 
kind of applied study, the possible nature 
of which eludes me at the moment. The 
whole spectrum of basic research prob- 
lems, design, conduct, and reporting 
(e.g., types of data) should be carefully 
considered so as to develop the maximum 
amount of needed information. The shape 
of this research will have important im- 
plications for the future of educational 
psychology and of education in general. 


Machines 


Although teaching machines are sim- 
ply vehicles for the accomplishment of a 
particular educational program, they can- 
not be ignored. Among other things, they 
represent a sizeable investment for any 
educational system. 

In connection with their cost and the 
primitive state of current machine de- 
velopment, it may seem wise to consider 
a two-phased program. In phase one, 
which we are now in, institutions prob- 
ably should proceed very cautiously with 
the purchasing of hardware. At the same 
time, they should experiment extensively 
with the design and development of pro- 
grams while determining who among 
their staff does this type of thing well. 
Having developed some programs and 
having made clear the requirements ap- 
propriate for devices, then a school or 
college can intelligently consider pur- 
chasing of particular machines. This or- 
der of events seems the most reasonable 
one under any circumstances, but it is 
particularly important now. 

Phase two is some years in the future. 
It will be characterized by the availa- 
bility of standardized programs and de- 
vices for complete courses and curricula. 
Once these are available, then data can 
be collected to indicate their contribu- 
tion to longer range educational goals. 
This phase will concentrate on the devel- 
opment of materials to meet clearly 
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. formulated and specific goals of build- 
ing knowledge, concepts, and skills. 

Eventually, there will be a need for 
many different types of self-instructional 
programs and devices rather than any 
single kind. The specific nature of the de- 
vices is something still to be determined, 
partly through the prior analysis of pro- 
grams. Not all of the requirement for a 
device are implied by such an analysis, 
however. Requirements must also be de- 
rived from an analysis of the learning 
process itself and from some psychologi- 
cal considerations of the conditions opti- 
mum for learning and for teaching. 

Meanwhile, we need to ask if it is really 
true that all programs should be prepared 
for ultimate use in a machine. It seems 
to me that there is a clear need and pos- 
sible value for printed self-instructional 
programs capable of use without a ma- 
chine. Not only may they serve as an 
economical way of getting preliminary 
data on a program before the program is 
revised for machine presentation, but 
they also may have genuine utility for 
mass use in printed form alone. It may be 
an advantage if a wide variety of pro- 
grams were conveniently av ailable to in- 
dividuals who could use them under cir- 
cumstances where machines would not 
be financially possible. 

In my view, the implications that fol- 
low from the position that recommends 
no printed materials for public consump- 
tion without a machine are unwarranted 
and undesirable. This view suggests that 
individuals cannot learn by themselves 
and that they are not morally responsible 
in the sense of adhering to the recom- 
mended rules of procedure in the use of 
a programmed textbook. Furthermore, 
some investigators have reported data 
indicating that looking ahead to the an- 
swers without writing them—a practice 
which some call “cheating”—does not 
necessarily lead to poorer learning than 
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does following the rule of writting the 
answer before checking it against the one 
provided. 

Let us not lose sight of the primary ob- 
jective. It is to educate the individual. 
Any means which will achieve this goal 
better than traditional techniques should 
be used. This is a research problem to be 
decided by proper investigation and not 
by debate. 


Educational Programs 


Finally, I have some worries about the 
relationships between programmed in- 
struction and the rest of the educational 
process. Let us assume that there is a 
machine or a set of machines that we 
would recommend and one or more pro- 
grams that we would endorse. Given 
these, what then? If developed to the 
point where all of the desirable machines 
and all of the possible programs were 
available to the educator, would there 
be anything left out in terms of the edu- 
cational objectives which he is dedicated 
to achieve? 

Many educators would feel that there 
is a fundamental need for a variety of 
experiences involving social interaction 
which cannot be provided by machines. 
The machines and programs may be all 
right for teaching basic skills. Through 
machine teaching, the individual may 
even be able to acquire the general con- 
cepts and bigger ideas within a given 
subject-matter area. But granting all this, 
is it not true that the educational systems 
of this country are dedicated to other 
objectives? If so, then we have the prob- 
lem of spelling out the way in which 
programmed instruction and automated 
teaching can best fit into the total pic- 
ture. This problem will most produc- 
tively be solved through thought and in- 
quiry, not through salesmanship or an 
uncritical enthusiasm in a technological 
culture for new gadgets. 





Readers 


Dr. Michael Beldoch is Testing Supervisor 
in the Guidance Laboratory, a psychological 
clinic maintained at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, for the twin purposes of 
training and rendering needed services to 
the community. A clinical psychologist by 
profession, Dr. Beldoch is particularly in- 
terested in the relation of tests to the help- 
ing process in which guidance workers, 
counselors, and clinicians engage. 


I was very much interested in Joshua 
Fishman’s excellent critique (Record, 
May, 1961) of our by now culturally 
well entrenched test worship. The issues 
he raises are pertinent not only for mass 
testing programs, but also for the indi- 
vidual clinician or guidance worker alone 
with his individual client. I should like 
to comment on one aspect of these pro- 
fessional interactions, perhaps identify- 
ing one more fly in the psychometric 
ointment. 

Although the most frequent reason 
given by older adolescents and adults for 
seeking psychological service is a desire 
for “aptitude testing,” this stated reason 
is usually a screen for a more basic ques- 
tion about who they are and where they 
are going in their lives. Are our tests at 
all responsive to these often desperate if 
inarticulate queries? Most paper-and-pen- 
cil tests, such as vocational inventories, 
are, after all, only statements by the in- 
dividual of his interests, knowledge, or 


skills, and the virtues of these instru- 
ments that derive from the quantified 
form of the results are limited ones. . . . 

Thus, to meet a request for aptitude 
testing only with “objective” tests is to 
by-pass the central issue of how it hap- 
pens that the client is out of touch with 
his interests and abilities and unable to 
make decisions about what vocational 
possibilities he can most profitably ex- 
plore. . . . It seems to me that we dis- 
charge our duty to our clients most ef- 
fectively by helping them to marshall 
their own intellectual and emotional re- 
sources in order to face up more directly 
to their basic problems, not by perpetuat- 
ing the myth that tests possess some magic 
that will relieve them of the necessity for 
coming more realistically to grips with 
themselves and the difficult but essential 
task of giving meaningful direction to 
their own lives on the basis of sound self- 
knowledge. 

The test-myth, so readily accep..d by 
consumers, has been generated (with the 
best of intentions) and maintained by 
test creators, test publishers, and—per- 
haps most of all—by test givers, who 
have a vested interest in their tools and 
whose anxiety is held to a minimum by 
the secure knowledge that they can cope 
with any problem by reaching into a bag 
of psychometric instruments. . . . 
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The problem is not a simple one, nor 
is the solution readily available. A well 
trained and perceptive clinician can help 
his client assess his abilities and focus 
profitably on those aspects of his person- 
ality that prevent his realistically and 
profitably carrying on this task of self- 
appraisal by himself. I often find that the 
most intelligent recommendation to peo- 
ple who present themselves for “aptitude 
testing” is that they seek professional aid 
in becoming more familiar with them- 
selves. Here, of course, I am referring to 
psychotherapy, which, when successful, 
should result in the client’s knowing who 
he is and what directions he can best give 
to his own life. It would certainly be 
foolish to treat every request for testing 
in such a fashion, but I remain struck 
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with the frequency with which the rele- 
vant but covert request is, “Help me find 
out what I as a person am all about.” 
When the psychologist or guidance 
worker rushes in with a ready-made 
blank to fill out and offers, by implica- 
tion, a ready-made job prescription on 
the basis of the test results, he seems to 
be passing a magical buck right back to 
his client. 

MICHAEL BELDOCH 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 





NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 
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AMERICANS HAVE INHERITED from the past 
a tendency to think in surprisingly un- 
realistic terms about the operation of 
their political system. Although they 
have been the beneficiaries of a remark- 
ably successfully operated political struc- 
ture, they are prone to look with skep- 
ticism upon the practitioners who operate 
the mechanism. Politicians of professional 
status are suspect, and men who have re- 
mained aloof from the workings of 
politics are not infrequently preferred 
for public office to men who have cre- 
ated public images of themselves as politi- 
cians. 

Past experiences have, of course, influ- 
enced present attitudes. Corruption in 
politics, especially in municipal govern- 
ment in the late nineteenth century, left 
permanent impressions on the American 
mind. But the skepticism toward pro- 
fessional politicians goes much deeper 


than the scars left by the incidents of 
corruption which have from time to time 
marred the nation’s political record. 
Americans early in their history seem to 
have developed a robust skepticism of 
politicians. It was only slowly, for ex- 
ample, that prohibitions were dropped 
against candidates openly campaigning 
for office, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance and even hostility that politi- 
cal parties became acceptable. At the 
same time, a certain naiveté and lack of 
realism was displayed by the fact that 
most candidates in reality were vigor- 
ously campaigning in their own behalf 
long before public attitudes were ready 
to admit the acceptability of this prac- 
tice. In the same vein, political parties 
formed the basis for the successful opera- 
tion of the nation’s political machinery 
long before their validity and utility 
were accepted and recognized. The re- 
luctance to view realistically present po- 
litical life is further abetted by the ten- 
dency to view the past political history 
of the nation in such broad terms of prin- 
ciples, policies, and great leaders as to 
obscure the routine operation of practical 
politics. Unable to see the large measure 
of practical labors which underlie the 
successes of the past, Americans are hesi- 
tant to admit the importance of the day- 
to-day activities of practical politicians in 
present and future successes. 

Today, there appear to be increasing 
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efforts to stimulate realistic thinking in 
regard to the nation’s political system. 
Practical politics is emerging from its 
shadowy behind-the-scenes role. Its study 
is finding its way into university curric- 
ula; case studies in practical politics are 
being prepared and published in increas- 
ing numbers. Significantly, there are 
strong indications that the politicians are 
anxious to build realistic attitudes toward 
the operation of politics and to break 
down public distrust. Twenty-three 
prominent politicians (among them John 
Kennedy, Richard Nixon, Adlai Steven- 
son, Leonard Hall, James Farley, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Jacob Arvey, Hugh Scott) 
and aides and advisors to political partici- 
pants responded to Newsweek editor 
James M. Cannon’s request to contribute 
chapters to the volume Politics U.S.A.: 
A Practical Guide to the Winning of 
Public Office. Presidential candidates, 
governors, and other holders of or candi- 
dates for elective offices were willing to 
explain the candidate’s position, to tell 
how to get into politics, and to state what 
a candidate’s life is like. One contributor 
(Mrs. Charles Halleck) described what 
a candidate’s wife must do. National 
party chairmen and committeemen, state 
chairmen, and local party leaders ac- 
cepted the task of explaining how politics 
really work and how to organize and 
conduct campaigns. Technical advisors 
wrote knowingly on such subjects as 
speech writing, fund raising, poll taking, 
and the activities of the advance man. 
Equally as important as the advice and 
information that these active politicians 
and party workers have to give is the fact 
that they are willing to speak out can- 
didly on practical political techniques. 
Not only are the practitioners willing 
to tell how politics operate, but political 
scientists appear to be devoting increas- 
ing attention, frequently on an extensive 
scale through joint efforts, to the study 
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of the practical operation of politics. 
Among recent publications illustrating 
this realistic trend is Alexander Heard’s 
The Costs of Democracy. The product 
of extensive studies conducted at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with the co- 
operation of political scientists through- 
out the country, this book is the first 
major work on the subject of money in 
politics to appear since 1932. In addi- 
tion to a wide range of research, more 
than six hundred persons with firsthand 
knowledge of political finance were in-. 
terviewed in compiling the data analyzed 
here. These persons ranged from presi- 
dential candidates and national finance 
chairmen to local candidates and precinct 
fund-raisers; they included donors both 
large and small. 

Incidents of improper influence by 
campaign money in the American past 
have kept alive a persistent cynicism re- 
garding the motives behind any donation 
to a political cause. Despite reasonably 
effective safeguards provided by the 
secret ballot and laws against bribery, 
distrust of the politician remains; and, 
despite the obvious impossibility of con- 
ducting popular elections without money, 
this skepticism retards realistic attitudes 
toward campaign finance. Professor 
Heard argues persuasively for the ac- 
ceptance of campaign contributions as a 
respectable form of political action: “The 
understanding of campaign gifts will be 
improved if they are conceived as only 
one of several forms of political action in 
which people may engage, any of which 
may become a source of influence in gov- 
ernment . . . Campaign expenditures must 
be recognized as vital to the American 
way of choosing public officials. The ex- 
penditures are inherently neither good 
nor bad, neither high nor low. They are 
simply necessary.” 

In efforts to dispel popular distrust sur- 
rounding campaign finance, he tests a 





number of widely held popular assump- 
tions against the data which he has com- 
piled and finds that many of them do not 
hold up. He concludes, for example, that 
there has been no soaring increase in the 
real costs of political campaigning and 
that the costs of campaigns in the United 
States are not unusually high in com- 
parison with those in other nations. 
American campaign money, he finds, is 
not supplied solely by a few extremely 
wealthy persons; there are many millions 
who contribute, and tens of thousands 
give as much as several hundred dollars 
each. He has not found evidence that the 
labor movement is a bottomless source 
of campaign money to be used when- 
ever labor’s foes seek office. Although 
shown to be of crucial importance in 
some localities, labor money was found 
to be of minor importance in most. 

Professor Heard finds no neat correla- 
tion between campaign expenditures and 
election results. He concludes that “un- 
der some conditions the use of funds can 
be decisive. And under others no amount 
of money spent by the loser could alter 
the outcome.” His evidence suggests that 
the greatest influence of money in poli- 
tics is in the area where it is decided who 
will or will not be a candidate for a 
party’s nomination: “The effect of 
money in politics is probably more cer- 
tain in determining who the candidates 
will be than in determining the outcome 
of elections.” 

The Costs of Democracy not only dis- 
plays the realistic approach of contem- 
porary political scientists to the study of 
the practical functioning of democratic 
machinery, but it also contains highly 
persuasive arguments for the need to look 
realistically at the problem of campaign 
costs in order to be able to proceed ef- 
fectively with policies to safeguard elec- 
tions through sensible regulations of 
campaign finance and governmental ac- 


tions which will advance the objectives 
of democratic elections. 

Interest in arriving at a valid and real- 
istic understanding of American politics 
is illustrated also by the attention which 
has been directed recently to the study of 
political behavior. This is a complex area 
of study, and much research must be 
done in the field before sound generaliza- 
tions may be formulated. The American 
Voter, a behavioral analysis of voters in 
the presidential elections of 1948, 1952, 
and 1956, prepared by members of the 
staff of the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan, represents 
one of the most extensive efforts yet un- 
dertaken to analyze individual voting be- 
havior. The authors have been well 
trained in the behavioral sciences (An- 
gus Campbell, psychology and sociology; 
Philip E. Converse, social psychology; 


Warren E. Miller, political science and 
social psychology; and Donald E. Stokes, 
political science), and the study repre- 
sents the product of the application of 


the techniques of the behavioral sciences 
to political life. 

With interview data based on exten- 
sive sampling procedures, these social 
scientists have attempted to analyze, with 
as much precision as the inexactness of 
the subject permits, political attitudes, 
perceptions of parties and candidates, 
social, economic, and environmental in- 
fluences, personality factors, and other 
considerations affecting the individual 
voter’s decision. These data when fully 
digested will supply more reliable gen- 
eralizations for describing the American 
voter than can usually be formulated. 
But in the desirable efforts at understand- 
ing voter behavior, it is important to 
keep one’s feet firmly set in the practical 
world of the political practitioner. If the 
social scientist by his technical, though 
more precise, language (“status polariza- 
tion,” “intergenerational resemblance in 
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partisan orientation,” “relation of party 
identification to scalar and non-scalar pat- 
terns of domestic issue opinions,” etc.) 
too far divorces the explanation of his 
data from the practical rules of thumb 
of the political practitioner, valuable and 
mutually advantageous contact will 
surely be lost and the realistic com- 
prehension of American politics re- 
tarded. 

The final book which supplies the basis 
for this essay only indirectly bears on the 
principal theme suggested above. Over- 
ton H. Taylor in The Classical Liberal- 
ism, Marxism, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury reminds the reader that the ulti- 
mate purposes of American political ac- 
tion involve basic principles threatened 
in the modern world as perhaps never 
before. In brief essays, originally deliv- 
ered as lectures, Harvard economist Tay- 
lor addresses himself to the task of ex- 
amining traditional American liberalism 
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together with Marxism and its Commu- 
nist derivative. Realism in politics de- 
mands not only realism in the practical 
operation of political and party machin- 
ery but also realism in objectives, pro- 
grams, and basic principles. This realism 
demands not only a full understanding of 
our own American liberal democracy 
but also comprehensive knowledge of its 
Communist antithesis. Mr. Taylor’s lec- 
tures contribute significantly to the ful- 
fillment of this need. 

The maturing realism which is re- 
flected in the writings of students of 
contemporary politics, in the observa- 
tions of active politicians, and in the 
thoughts of intellectual spokesmen may 
well herald a changing public attitude 
toward politics. Indeed, the new genera- 
tion who assumed control in both na- 
tional political parties in the presidential 
campaign of 1960 may possibly have been 
the first manifestation of this change. 





Bruner, J. S. The Process of Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. Pp. xvi + 92. $2.75. 


This is one of the outstanding profes- 
sional books published in recent years. Edu- 
cators and persons planning a career in 
teaching will find it helpful. Curriculum 
workers, in particular, will find this pub- 
lication a worthy addition to their libraries. 

Not everyone, however, will agree with 
the statement found on the jacket that “the 
author . . . outlines a challenging new phi- 
losophy of education.” It is true that the 
book presents a challenging philosophy of 
education, but its ideas are not so much 
novel as novelty synthesized. Bruner rein- 
forces his position by the example of pre- 
senting a well conceived and planned 
lesson. As a result his book is highly persua- 
sive. 

Who might best profit from reading this 
g2-page discussion? Certainly those who 
are responsible for facilitating learning in 
others will win an increased understanding 
of the educational process. 

Curriculum planners will appreciate the 
recurrent plea for cogent research. In no 
less than fourteen instances, Bruner identi- 
fies significant curriculum problems and 
sketches the kinds of inquiry needed for 
their solutions. 

Similarly, teachers serving in programs 
organized according to achievement groups 
will be interested in the remarks about the 
“meritocracy,” that system of competition 


“in which students are moved ahead and 
given further opportunities on the basis of 
their achievement with position in later life 
increasingly and irreversibly determined by 
earlier school records.” The victims include 
the late bloomer, the early rebel, and the 
child from an educationally indifferent 
home. This important section, it is thought, 
could have been given further develop- 
ment. The reader is left with the feeling 
that all is lost for students such as Johnny 
Latebloomer, who didn’t make the eighth 
grade honors section. Now that he has 
caught fire in the tenth grade, he can’t 
transfer to the honors section because that 
group is far too advanced. Such a situation, 
although not uncommon, need not exist if 
the proper organizational precautions are 
taken. Some of these preventive devices, 
imaginatively considered by Bruner, would 
make interesting reading. 

In view of a very limited exposure to the 
materials students are to learn, how can 
this exposure be made to count in their 
thinking for the rest of their lives? The an- 
swer to this question, says Bruner, lies in 
giving students an understanding of the 
fundamental structure or relationships of 
whatever subjects we choose to teach. This, 
rather than the mastery of facts and tech- 
niques, is at the center of the classic prob- 
lem of transfer. Obviously, this is easier said 
than done. The ideal of allowing students 
to progress in different subjects as rapidly 
as they can is noted, along with the ad- 
ministrative problems that it entails: “The 
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answer will probably lie in some modifica- 
tion or abolition of the system of grade 
levels in some subjects . . .” This statement 
is not unlike many written by the author’s 
Harvard colleague, Dr. Robert Anderson of 
the Graduate School of Education. It is 
interesting to note the different paths lead- 
ing to similar destinations. This reviewer 
believes the nongraded approach makes a 
lot of sense. It will be more evident in 
schools as supportive research evidence be- 
comes available. 

One of this book’s most salient points 
centers about the significance of intuition— 
the intellectual technique of arriving at 
plausible but tentative formulations without 
going through the analytic steps by which 
such formulations would be found to be 
valid or invalid conclusions. It is here that 
most instructional leaders will recognize a 
sound argument for an obvious need, but 
will feel the frustration of knowing that 
many teachers are themselves in need of in- 
tuitive skills. To attempt to teach them 
without personal mastery is probably to 
court trouble. Besides, even the question of 
whether these skills can be directly taught 
remains a subject for serious research. This 
is not to discount the merit of the point, 
however. We can and should continue to 
strive for the objective. 

A concept commonly discussed and then 
ignored by curriculum specialists is that the 
foundations of any subject may be taught 
to anyone at any age in some form. This 
proposition is developed by Bruner to em- 
phasize that “a curriculum as it develops 
should revisit basic ideas repeatedly, build- 
ing upon them until the student has grasped 
the full formal apparatus that goes with 
them.” This raises a number of points: one, 
the recognition that review and reflection 
remain basic to the learning process; and 


two, the cafeteria-type programs of many — 


schools are not in keeping with the tenets 
of this proposition. One guesses that this 
desirable spiral effect (found in enlarge- 
ment and reinforcement programs) is more 
evident in the curriculum designs of modern 
elementary than in secondary schools. It is 
not unusual to find elementary programs 
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flexibly organized to allow valuable repeti- 
tion; but secondary programs often appear 
to be caught in the departmental bind of 
dividing courses into separate, non-repeti- 
tive parts of the whole. There seems to be 
a fear of “We’ve-had-that” and “watering- 
down” criticisms. 

Efforts to implement Bruner’s ideas re- 
main blocked in those institutions where all 
courses and grades must be totally distinc- 
tive in order to justify their existence. In 
such situations, there is little recourse for 
those students who through illness, or for 
other valid reason, miss an important step 
in the sequential climb up the curriculum 
toward graduation. Professor Bruner’s point 
of revisiting ideas is well taken. 

There is a satisfaction in the knowledge 
that Dr. Bruner and thirty-four outstand- 
ing scientists, scholars, and educators have 
met (in a conference at Woods Hole, spon- 
sored by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences) to discuss how education might be 
improved in our primary and secondary 
schools. Although none of the members of 
the conference were in the employ of pub- 
lic school districts, the results are still sig- 
nificant. As the author so aptly states, 
“Only by the use of our best minds in de- 
vising curricula will we bring the fruits of 
scholarship and wisdom to the student just 
beginning his studies.” 

SypNeY SALT 
Tenafly, N. J., Public Schools 
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Well-meaning Americans overseas who 
may have grown tense as a result of The 





Ugly American and an otherwise apparent 
dearth of concern back home for the prob- 
lems they have been facing, can now be- 
gin to relax. The three reports here reviewed 
are among the latest of several which deal 
responsibly with the many factors which 
must be studied if the efforts of an increas- 
ing number of American citizens working 
abroad are to approach their potential for a 
better world. Both directly and indirectly, 
American education has a key role to play 
in these efforts. These three reports focus 
on that responsibility. 

The Overseas Americans results from a 
careful study of U. S. government workers, 
missionaries, and business representatives 
overseas, focusing on why Americans go 
overseas, how they live and work in an- 
other culture, what characteristics augur for 
success, and how more Americans with 
greater promise of successful performance 
can be selected and trained. Five charac- 
teristics of the successful overseas worker 
are identified: (1) He must have a needed 
technical or professional skill and the ability 
to adapt it to the situation he finds. (2) He 
must like his job and have a sense of mis- 
sion in doing it for the good of the host 
people. (3) He must possess cultural em- 
pathy, a desire and ability to understand 
and identify with the local culture while 
maintaining an alien identity (including the 
ability to refrain from judging local ways 
as bad because they are different and often 
enigmatic). (4) He must have a strong sense 
of social and political forces and an ability 
to relate the assistance program of which 
he is a part to internal and international 
politics. (5) Finally, he must have skill in 
planning, organizing, and “institution 
building” to insure the continuance of his 
contribution after his departure. The au- 
thors feel that too few of the Americans 
sent overseas have had these characteristics, 
that criticism of “the education, selection, 
and training of Americans for work abroad 
has not been exaggerated.” 

This study points up sharply the respon- 
sibility of colleges and universities in more 
adequately educating for overseas compe- 
tence. Good liberal arts education should 


include study of foreign languages and for- 
eign culture. Graduate area studies in the 
“lore and language of one country,” taught 
in such a way as to emphasize transfera- 
bility to other countries, are important. At 
the undergraduate level future overseasmen 
should learn a clear technical or profes- 
sional skill. Graduate professional programs 
should assume that a significant number of 
the students will work overseas. Basic to 
these elements of the right education is a 
real understanding of American culture. The 
American “ambassador” overseas who does 
not truly understand his own country is a 
poor emissary. 

Is the World Our Campus? is a more con- 
troversial evaluation of university projects 
abroad which names names and quotes lib- 
erally from Americans and citizens of the 
host countries. Under sponsorship by foun- 
dations and the International Cooperation 
Administration, an experiment has been go- 
ing on in which American universities have 
ventured to reform business education in 
France, public administration in Italy, and 
veterinary medicine in Turkey. They have 
accepted the task of exporting American 
“know-how” to help “friendly nations” ac- 
celerate their economic growth and im- 
prove their standard of living. Adams and 
Garraty consider such questions as these: 
Has this experiment been successful? Have 
the results justified the high costs of send- 
ing university teams abroad? Have the uni- 
versities enhanced American prestige over- 
seas? Have they remained true to the 
purposes of a university while providing 
service? The answers are often negative. 
Too many American colleges and universi- 
ties have undertaken overseas tasks which 
are alien to their academic strengths at home. 
Too many university professors have been 
sent overseas who lacked the personal char- 
acteristics or the preparation necessary to 
gain acceptance and be effective in another 
culture. Too often the projects were 
undertaken with inadequate advance plan- 
ning. Too few of the participants, brought 
from the host country to the American 
campus, are actually sent home with the 
proper training and placement necessary 
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to assure that their American education 
will make a significant contribution to the 
growth of their own nation. While the con- 
clusions reached here may be overly nega- 
tive, they nevertheless underscore the main 
problems to which further and intensive 
attention must be creatively paid. 

Prepared by an ad hoc committee which 
included former Cabinet Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming, Senator J. W. Fulbright, John 
Gardner of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk (then Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation), The 
University and World Affairs assumes an 
obligation on the part of American univer- 
sities to involve themselves in international 
enterprises. To the end that this obliga- 
tion be usefully and responsibly met, this 
report offers a number of recommenda- 
tions. For example, it urges that liberal arts 
programs broaden their focus on other cul- 
tures and on world affairs. It builds an 
effective case for cooperative research ven- 
tures involving American and foreign uni- 
versities. It effectively destroys the old tend- 
ency of American colleges to consider 
students from other lands as “no different” 
from indigenous ones, and it provides guides 
by which an institution may evaluate its own 
fitness to engage in projects overseas. The 
discussion here of university-government 
relationships and of the kinds of legislation 
needed to facilitate university contributions 
abroad is particularly informative and en- 
lightened. It is not too much to plead that 
no American university undertake a foreign 
project without first becoming familiar with 
the thoughtful consideration of many cen- 
tral problems that this pamphlet embodies. 
Competence is not enough. International 
educational missions require an informed 
sensitivity that, through careful work, can 
be earned and cultivated. 

The publication of these books heralds 
the coming to maturity of American edu- 
cational efforts in other nations. They 
should be widely read by all concerned 
with the dream of peace and prosperity on 
our imperfect planet—by all of us. 

Wuuis H. Grirrin 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Mial, Dorothy, & Mial, C. (Eds.) Our 
Conmmnity. New York: New York 
Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 269. 
$5.00. 


Most published material on community 
development to date has been of interest 
mainly to scholars and researchers, to in- 
stitutional and organizational leaders—in 
short, to “professionals.” The Mials and 
their sponsors, however, have produced a 
book for a different audience—the citizens 
themselves who want to know more about 
their community and to act intelligently in 
trying to solve its problems, Indeed, Our 
Community is intended to be a textbook 
of adult study for responsible citizenship. 
It contains ten lesson plans for as many 
study-discussion sessions. They cover help 
in getting ready for each session, possible 
content, suggested materials and devices, 
aids to leaders, organizers, and record 
keepers, and selected excerpts for reading 
from competent authorities. 

As an admirable do-it-yourself guide for 
groups who want to study how and why 
to help themselves to solve problems of the 
total community, however, Our Commun- 
ity remains significant for the consultant in 
community development and for serious 
students of adult education. It also promises 
to be one of the best and most useful tools 
available for those who are engaged in stim- 
ulating and nourishing community groups, 
giving them assistance in making commun- 
ity development a truly educational ex- 
perience. 

In fact, if there is any serious weakness 
of the book, it is that it is almost exclusively 
concerned with that part of the process 
that has to do with reading about and dis- 
cussing the community with too little said 
about what others have learned about or- 
derly processes of effective action. 

Paut Essert 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Bereday, G. Z. F., & Lauwerys, J. A. 
Communication Media and the School 
(The Year Book of Education, 1960). 





Tarrytown-on-Hudson: World Book, 
1960. Pp. xiv + 592. $8.50. 


Although the so-called audio-visual rein- 
forcements in school learning situations 
were beginning to be of interest to edu- 
cators as early as the turn of the century, 
accumulated evidence (pp. 276-290) indi- 
cates that they at best had only mild impact 
on the over-all teaching process. Face-to- 
face instruction and the printed page con- 
tinued to dominate. Even the more dra- 
matic media, like film and radio, had still 
not apparently challenged or threatened the 
educators sufficiently to excite a truly high 
degree of involvement in the educational 
process with these newer devices of com- 
munication. 

Speculation concerning the reason for 
this relative lack of impact is interestingly 
articulated here by Skornia (pp. 156-167). 
He implies that our educators come out of 
the context of a primarily print culture, 
which by definition is self-delimiting in the 
sense of not demanding the application of 
our full range of sensory capacities in learn- 
ing. Thus, the overcoming of this print-cul- 
ture bias must be a forerunner of a truly 
significant utilization of the new media in 
education. 

However, the concrete advent of the 
educational television movement in the 
throes of vast rises in school enrollment 
(The nation’s first non-commercial edu- 
cational television stations began opera- 
tions at the University of Houston in April, 
1953) precipitated operational and research 
support fdr this dramatic new educational 
medium. Now, with nearly fifty open-cir- 
cuit educational television stations on the 
air, over 250 closed circuit television instal- 
lations in educational institutions in the 
United States, and increasing use of com- 
mercial television for educational program- 
ming, TV has become a challenge to many 
educators, a threat to many others. 

Perhaps the most important effect of this 
new medium movement is that in the process 
of critically evaluating its effect as an edu- 
cational tool, it has become necessary to 
reappraise the whole problem of communi- 


cation in school instruction. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the whole spectrum of in- 
structional media—face-to-face, the printed 
page, traditional audio-visual aids, the mo- 
tion picture, tape recorders, radio, televi- 
sion, and automated instruction—should 
now more than ever become a focal point 
of interest and research. The basis: for a 
break-through in the use of the few in- 
structional tools which have been utilized 
for hundreds of years may be in the making. 

Communication Media and the School 
provides a rich source of observations and 
ideas dealing with the implications of this 
potential break-through. It does so by pre- 
senting a series of short reports of theoreti- 
cal and social implications, inventions and 
research, and area and case studies. Perhaps 
the most intriguing aspect of this volume is 
the fact that the editors have selected not 
only a variety of reports which relate to the 
problem in the United States, but also re- 
ports which allow us to look at aspects of 
the new instructional media in England, 
Japan, Australia, India, Ghana, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
the Soviet Union, New Zealand, East Africa, 
Iran, and Colombia. 

As is generally the case when a hetero- 
geneous assortment of contributions makes 
up a volume, there is much variance in the 
pattern of organization and content and in 
the degree of sophistication. For example, 
Taylor (pp. 347-355), discussing mass com- 
munication in Ghana, is preoccupied with 
such fundamental issues as the fact that a 
mass education program did not become 
effective until 1948. The emphasis on the 
use of newer media is, of course, more 
limited in such a situation than in others 
described in the volume. For instance, in 
France, which has one of the oldest and 
most traditional mass educational systems in 
the world, as pointed out by LeFranc (pp. 
361-375), there is evidence of concrete plan- 
ning for a new government radio and tele- 
vision network which will attempt to bring 
to bear on the problems of mass education 
the most sophisticated learning aids and con- 
tent available in the mass communication 
realm. 
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The critical reader will be disturbed by 
the variation between well-documented re- 
ports and flimsy anecdotal impressions re- 
presented in the volume. However, when 
examined as a primarily encyclopedic, not 
necessarily comprehensive, attempt to ex- 
plore the new communication media and 
the school, and when viewed by the reader 
as documentation of a developing break- 
through in the use of educational media, this 
book is a valuable contribution to educators 
throughout the world. 

Ricnarp I. Evans 
University of Houston 


Putnam, C. Race and Reason: A Yankee 
View. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 125. $3.25. 


Enough of what we may call Jurassic 
thinking remains in American orientations 
to “race” to render necessary a review of 
this latest intemperate argument for racial 
inequality—a book which makes much of 
appeals to “reason” and “common sense.” 
Perhaps the most worrisome thing about this 
enlarged brochure is the fact that it bears 
expressions of approval from the eminent 
geneticist R. Ruggles Gates, from Henry 
Garrett, R. Gayre, and Wesley C. George. 
The Foreword by T. R. Waring, Editor of 
the Charleston News and Courier, opines 
that “. . . the endorsement of these men, 
taken together with the evidence of other 
scientists called as witnesses by the author 
in his text, guarantees the scientific integrity 
of Race and Reason and confirm the sound- 
ness of its premises” (p. v). Unfortunately, 
Mr. Waring’s opinion is not confirmed by 
the contents of the book itself. 

A theory which holds that the center of 
the earth is made of strawberry jam is 
likely to arouse among most normal readers 
more curiosity about the author’s motiva- 
tions than about the accuracy of his allega- 
tions. Nevertheless, we may wish to examine 
the factual accuracy of his claims and the 
nature of the reasoning used to support 
them. In similar fashion, readers with strong 
constitutions and a willingness to spend 
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their time in analyzing the fantastic doc- 
trines of our latter-day nativism may be in- 
trigued by the work under review. 

Mr. Putnam tells us that he spent three 
years studying law at Columbia University. 
Yet his understanding of the necessary and 
proper role of the Supreme Court is such 
that he actually can write, “Five minutes 
before the court’s desegregation decision, 
the Constitution meant one thing; five min- 
utes later it meant something else. Only one 
thing intervened, namely, an expression of 
the personal views of the members of the 
court” (p. 6, italics added). Thus does Mr. 
Putnam dismiss the authority of the Court, 
the complexity of its task, and the essential 
interpretative role the Court has always 
played in the development of the American 
constitutional tradition. 

The author refers to the approval of his 
views by such Southerners as Virginius 
Dabney, John Temple Graves, and James 
E. Simpson (“. . . son of a former president 
pro tem of the Alabama Senate”). Indeed, 
his belief in the innate inequality of races 
should be equally welcome to the Portugese 
in Angola. 

As for the evidence against his thesis of 
innate racial differences, Mr. Putnam simply 
regards it as a “hoax,” preferring such no- 
tions as the following: “Undoubtedly an 
individual or group, taken out of the cul- 
tural environment of their own race and 
brought up in that of another will sometimes 
absorb some features of the culture of the 
new environment, but in such instances they 
become parasites upon the culture of the 
second race” (p. 27). 

The level of Mr. Putnam’s discourse may 
be further indicated by the following sam- 
ples of his question-and-answer technique: 


If the races, left to themselves, tend to in- 
termarry, doesn’t this mean that it is the 
natural thing to do? 

Consider a garden that has been carefully 
cultivated for many years. What happens if 
it is left to nature? (p. 67) 

Is it true that integration is part of the com- 
munist conspiracy in America? 

The communists have made the integration 
movement a part of their conspiracy, al- 





though of course communism is not the only 

force back of integration. (p. 70) 

So rich is Race and Reason in errors and 
half-truths that a brief review cannot re- 
fute the numerous fallacies which should 
be corrected. For readers who may wish to 
consult a well balanced source on the basic 
genetic issues, L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhan- 
sky’s Heredity, Race, and Society will serve 
as a useful introduction to the kind of 
scientific evidence and thinking which Mr. 
Putnam derides. Among many excellent 


texts dealing with the psychological and 
sociological factors, George Simpson and J. 
Milton Yinger’s Racial and Cultural Minori- 
ties will serve a similar function. 

The Public Affairs Press has performed 
a signal public disservice in issuing still an- 
other instigation to confusion and distor- 
tion in a field of crucial national and in- 
ternational importance. 


Rosin M. WiLuiaMs, Jr. 
Cornell University 
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As editors, we are doomed to “read 
everything,” a fate which leaves us ambiv- 
alent. On the one hand, the hopeless effort 
to keep afloat on the endless and fast-flow- 
ing river of books leaves us with a sense of 
drowning in printer’s ink and with little 
time for the long, long thoughts that are 
by no means the exclusive property of 
youth. On the other hand, books remain 
one of the best indices of a culture’s trends 
and status, and those that repeatedly fill our 
shelves give us a pleasant feeling of being 
more or less au courant with a surprising 
variety of movements in this puzzling, ex- 
citing world. 

For example, Chinese Myths and Fantasies 
(New York: Oxford, 1961. Pp. 200. $3.75) 
is a charmingly illustrated reminder of some 
of the ideas and traditions that have been 
part of China’s more than four millenia of 
civilization. Translated by Cyril Birch, 
these ancient tales and legends provide some 
insights into both the gentler and the darker 
currents of belief and national character 
that have enabled the giant of the Orient 
to survive repeated cultural crises up to 
the present communist one without losing 
its distinctive identity. To understand a 
people, it may be as important to know its 
animating myths as to know its current 
economy and polity. 

If we spin the globe from Asia to South 
America, we come up with another of the 
useful studies by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Social Change in Latin America 
Today (New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xiv 
+ 353. $5.00). Written by six highly com- 
petent anthropologists, this volume is per- 
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haps the best brief source we know for 
thoughtfully interpreted information about 
social developments in Latin America and 
their implications for both US foreign pol- 
icy and education for a fuller comprehen- 
sion of our neighbors in Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America. A recurrent theme 
in this book is the hostility toward the Yan- 
quis that seems exacerbated rather than re- 
lieved by North American technical aid, 
machines, and ideas of self-government. 
Part of this hostility may be proudly 
chalked up to increased freedom of expres- 
sion from the Rio Grande to Tierra del 
Fuego. But there are other factors. First, 
there is the hostility of debtor to creditor. 
Dependency is an unpleasant threat to the 
image of mature autonomy in nations as in 
persons, and the resentments associated with 
a sense of obligation are strong ones. There 
is also, however, the more vital and self- 
respecting hostility of the growing rival, 
the nation beginning to feel the power of 
its own muscles and brains. To the extent 
that this latter brand of antagonism is wax- 
ing in the Latin countries of the western 
hemisphere, it represents a great gain for 
their peoples. For us, it creates serious prob- 
lems that must be met with tact, inventive- 
ness, and a secure dedication to the princi- 
ples of freedom and national diversity. The 
Council of Foreign Relations has done 
much to provide us with the comprehen- 
sion on which to base wise action. 

The intellectual basis for wise action is 
also sought in Leonard Doob’s Becoming 
More Civilized (New Haven: Yale Univer. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 333. $6.00), a psycho- 





logical exploration of what happens to peo- 
ple when they move from more primitive 
forms of culture to a more civilized state. 
An eminent social psychologist, Dr. Doob 
has drawn his data from Africa, the West 
Indies, the Middle East, and two Indian 
tribes of North America. What he arrives 
at is a series of twenty-seven hypotheses to 
guide future research. Perhaps the reluc- 
tance to draw conclusions and to discuss 
the implications of available knowledge for 
policy and application is scientifically laud- 
able, but it seems a bit too conservative in 
the light of the richness of the ideas that lie 
irritatingly just beyond the limits of this 
informative book. Even so, it is a volume 
that deserves wide reading. For example, 
Doob’s hypothesis that all societies eventu- 
ally “become civilized in a distinctive man- 
ner or perish” is one that could well be 
pondered deeply by all who are interested 
in the newly emerging nations of three 
turbulent continents. 

Also on the psychological side is P. T. 
Young’s Emotion and Motivation (New 
York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. xxiv + 648. $7.50), 
a textbook more valuable for its com- 
prehensiveness than for its novelty. A full 
survey of a complex technical literature, it 
takes a broad view of the determinants of 
human behavior, emphasizes a multifactor 
approach in which the causes of action are 
sought in a variety of antecedent conditions 
and organismic states, and pays particular 
attention to the relationship of emotion to 
motivation and learning. Theoretically, 
Young espouses a sophisticated hedonism, 
arguing that affective processes, positively 
and negatively evaluated emotions, are cen- 
tral in determining behavior. If the writing 
is sometimes ponderous, Emotion and Mo- 
tivation covers a wide range of important 
issues and repays careful reading. 

It is impossible these days, of course, to 
speak of psychology without coming quickly 
to the poignant problem of mental health. 


A refreshingly helpful little volume here ~ 


has been written by William Glasser, a 
psychiatric consultant to the California 
Youth Authority. Mental Health or Mental 
Illness? (New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xiv 


+ 208. $3.75) grows out of the conviction 
that the incidence of mental illness will not 
be reduced unless more people, having be- 
come effectively informed, take an active 
hand in the task. Dr. Glasser’s idea of the 
mentally healthy person is of one with a 
strong sense of personal identity who can 
weather shocks and changes in his world 
without losing a proud sense of who he is. 
Direct and indirect education can contri- 
bute to this basic feeling of personhood, 
and all those connected with the educational 
process, including parents, could profitably 
become familiar with the guides offered 
here for ways in which such a contribution 
can fruitfully be made. 

Improved mental health is only one tar- 
get, of course, of our enormous and grow- 
ing concerns with personal welfare. Alfred 
de Grazia and Ted Gurr have prepared an 
unusual and valuable book (American Wel- 
fare. New York: New York Univer. Press, 
1961. Pp. xv + 470. $6.50) which presents 
for the first time a panoramic survey of 
welfare work in America, including the 
character and costs of the processes by 
which private and governmental agencies 
work in multiform ways toward the provi- 
sion of minimum essentials for living a dig- 
nified life by larger and larger proportions 
of our population. An excellent handbook, 
American Welfare is also a thoughtful and 
eye-opening consideration of the problems 
that our welfare efforts entail as well as 
solve. Increases in security make openings 
for other issues to press their way into con- 
sciousness, and the society that is attentive 
to its welfare obligations transforms itself 
in part by increased sensitivity to new hu- 
man problems. 

Among the welfare problems still very 
much with us are the economic and moral 
confusions of young adults. Frank H. Rich- 
ardson, author of the ubiquitous “only” 
books—For Boys Only, For Girls Only, etc. 
—has addressed himself to this topic in For 
Young Adults Only (Atlanta: Tupper & 
Love, 1961. Pp. 133. $2.95). Dr. Richard- 
son’s intentions are obviously good and his 
personal concern is warm, but his psycho- 
logical and moral sophistication is reminis- 
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cent of Victorian liberalism. The interesting 
question is one of who the people are in 
their ‘twenties who read this book with any- 
thing other than an attitude of disdain! 

Not that Victorian liberalism did not 
have its very considerable virtues: Take, for 
example, its political expression in Fabian 
socialism, that remarkable movement started 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb that included 
G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells and exercised 
such an influence on Clement Attlee. When 
the British Labor Party came to power in 
1945, 230 of 394 newly elected Labor mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were Fabi- 
ans. The whole story is ably and literately 
told by Anne Freemantle in This Little 
Band of Prophets (New York: New Amer- 
ican Library, 1960. Pp. 320. $.75), one of 
the best bargains among recent paperback 
originals. 

Another bit of history of high worth and 
fascination is Charles Morgan’s The Life of 
Michelangelo (New York: Reynal, 1960. 
Pp. 253. $6.00). Written with enthusiasm 
and sensitivity as well as careful scholarship, 
this book does two important things. First, 
it portrays a complex and extraordinarily 
gifted man, lonely, difficult in his personal 
relations, and desperate in his efforts to 
wring from art all that it can reveal of hu- 
man aspiration and beauty. Second, it evokes 
the very Zeitgeist of the Italian Renaissance, 
its squalor and its susceptibility to tyranny 
as well as its intellectual eagerness and both 
its widespread creative impulse toward all 
the forms of art and its passionate receptive- 
ness to talent. 

While he doesn’t use the term or refer to 
the period, Dagobert Runes is concerned 
with Renaissance questions in his little col- 
lection of Letters to My Teacher (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 105. 
$2.75). What are we teaching and why? 
How do we usefully recapture a sense of 
man’s past as part of the human adventure 
in which we share? How can we achieve a 
fresh, Renaissance-style view of our world 
in order to mould it in desirable ways as 
well as to adapt to it most effectively? 
Thoughtful and knowledgeable, Runes’s lit- 
tle book is valuable for the queries it raises 
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if not entirely for the answers he suggests. 

Runes is concerned, of course, with is- 
sues in the philosophy of education, where 
Van Cleve Morris has given us an unusual 
text in Philosophy and the American School 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xix + 
492. $6.00). First surveying major positions 
in ontology, epistemology, and axiology, 
Morris then attempts to interpret school 
policies as derivatives of fundamental phil- 
osophical views and to show the relation- 
ship of school practice to the basic notions 
of what is real, what is true, and what is 
good. The plan fails to come off success- 
fully, and many students are likely to won- 
der about the connections between, say, 
idealist ontology and decisions about seat- 
ing arrangements in an elementary class- 
room. And Morris could have discriminated 
more sharply between philosophical and 
psychological issues in the educational en- 
terprise. Nevertheless, his book is obviously 
the product of a cultivated mind that knows 
schools and people as well as ideas. 

A little short on ideas but long on good 
sense and a hard-headed understanding of 
teachers and school children, T. Margaret 
Jamer’s School Volunteers (New York: 
Public Education Association, 1961. Pp. xvi 
+ 200. $3.95) reviews the experience that 
indicates how valued a school volunteer can 
be when he relieves a teacher of time-con- 
suming routine chores and provides need- 
ful youngsters with extended opportunities 
for friendly contacts with adults. Volun- 
teers have been welcome in London schools 
for fifty years, and many US schools have 
learned gratitude for this kind of help. The 
wave of new interest was started in 1955 
by the School Volunteer Program of the 
Public Education Association, financed by 
several foundations and providing formal 
training for volunteers before they are 
placed in schools that have been prepared to 
use them in educationally effective ways. 
The aim is not only to benefit school en- 
terprises but to permit a fuller and more in- 
formed participation in education by par- 
ents and others concerned with improved 
schooling. 

Finally, having entertained some doubts 





about the applicability of the term “affluent” 
to our society, we must confess to conver- 
sion after reading—of all things!—The 
New Cruising Cookbook (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 304. $4.50), in which R. K. 
Jones and C. McK. Norton happily discuss 
the acquisition, maintenance, and implica- 
tions of various types of galley equipment, 
gear, and supplies for owners of boats large 
enough to make such issues important. A 
sample tid-bit: If you buy a gasoline stove, 
you are ineligible for fire insurance, a fitting 
state of affairs for a landlubber who doesn’t 


know that alcohol is a better cooking fuel 
at sea, anyway! Newly reminded of our 
poverty, we wondered long and deeply 
about an economy that makes commercially 
feasible so specialized a discourse on sea- 
going kitchens. Then we read the recipes 
and decided that the concoctions called for 
would taste as succulent in a stable dining 
room in suburbia as on a tempest-tossed 
ketch or yawl. We stopped our social 
ruminations, thinking that this book is for 
all trenchermen, whether their taste for 
open water is real or vicarious. —JH&EJS 
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Educating 
The Young Child 


Christianson-Rogers-Ludlum e Johnson- 


Sickels-Sayers ¢ Logan 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL: Adventure in Living and 
Learning. Helen M. Christianson, Mary M. Rogers, and 
Blanche A. Ludlum. This new text observes the actual 
progress of two- to four-year-old children learning to live 
with peers and adults in a school setting. Emphasis is on 
the teacher’s role in affecting personality development in 
these crucial years. 

302 pages. 1961. $4.25. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, 3rd 
Edition. Edited by Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. Sickels, and 
Frances Clarke Sayers. This delightful revision of a fa- 
vorite text for college courses freshly relates the best 
children’s literature to the child of today. Among the 
highlights are new selections, enriching background ma- 
terial, and added emphasis on story telling. 


1239 pages. 1959. $7.95. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD. Lillian M. Logan. 
Principles and methods essential to successful teaching of 
nursery school through primary grades are discussed and 
illustrated, with particular attention to the total pattern 
of child development. Problems, projects, and bibliogra- 
phy follow each chapter. 

449 pages. 1960. $6.00. 








Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA. ILL - DALLAS - PALO ALTO 





The Transformation 
of the School 


by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


One of the most important books in education to appear during the past twenty 
years. It traces the development of the progressive movement in American education 
from its beginnings in the 1870's to its collapse in the years following World War II. 
Educational reform is examined in relation to social, political, and intellectual reform 
of the same era; the principal ideas of the progressive educators are dealt with critically; 
and the impact of progressive education on the schools is assessed. 

1961. 352 pages. $4.00 text 


An Introduction to Education 
in American Society 


by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN, Graduate School of 
Education, Washington University 


A judicious combination of readings and analysis that presents to the reader the facts 
and concepts essential for an understanding of American education and the school system. 
“An excellent, comprehensive treatment of education in America. It begins with the 
trumpet sound of great issues that are relevant to the education of mankind as a race, 
and it ferrets into every nook and cranny of professional education of the present day. 
The illustrative readings from the professional literature, which illuminate the text, are 
highly apropos and well chosen. Quality is a hallmark of this book.”—paut p. LEEDy, 
The American University. 


Second edition, 1960. 483 pages. $5.75 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 





HISTORY... 


This may come as a surprise to some. 

“Old fossils” are not necessarily bald of pate 

and leering of look. 

Quite the contrary. These bits of stop-motion 
history tell quite a fascinating story of their lives 
and times to our leading scientists. They, in turn, 
tell World Book Encyclopedia. World Book 

tells us. 

History, in all its phases, is just one of the 
thousands of subjects made particularly 
palatable in World Book Encyclopedia. Living 
authorities who know their fields and human 
editors who know people reward World Book 
readers with straight facts in plain language. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Fossil of Ichthyosaurus 
adapted from World Book, 
courtesy American Museum 
of Natural History 
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4. REASONS TO CHECK 
MACMILLAN’S NEW LIST 








‘ COUNSEI 
ING \ CASI ‘ >» AP 
PROACH. James F. Adams, 
Temple University 


This comprehensive text presents twen- 
ty-seven cases that stress the more 
challenging problems encountered by 
educational, vocational, and personal 
counselors. Primary emphasis is on ac- 

dents with a variety of 
approaches suited to the wider range 
of « problems; the text does 
not offer easy, ready- ni solutions. 
Discussion sections focus on the many 
factors to be considered in arriving at 
an understanding of each case, while 
a final chapter integrates all of the 
case studies into a review of counsel- 
ing ethics. 








December, 1961 


ADMINISTERI 

SCHOO! PERSONNI g 
RAM. William B. Castetter, 

School of Education, University 

of Pennsylvania 


This text treats the personnel program 
as a significant part of the adminis- 
trative process. The author thoroughly 
examines the selecting and training of 
personnel and analyzes the problems 
involved in maintaining and improving 
service. The text is organized around 
three groups of school personnel— 
administrative, instructional, and non- 
instructional, with much material in- 
corporated from the latest research 
studies. 

February, 1962 





N H. Orville Nord- 

James M. Bradfield, and 

William C. Odell, Sacramento 
State College 


This text provides a thorough exami- 
nation of both secondary school teach- 
ing methods and curriculum develop- 
ment. The authors emphasize the 
school’s primary responsibility to teach, 
rather than to serve as a correctional 
institution or a therapy center. Realistic 
chapters devoted to ‘Discovering What 
to Teach” integrate the latest research 
on all aspects of dary education, 
including material on tests and meas- 
urement and discussions of extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Numerous examples 
are derived from classroom experience, 
while illustrations clearly depict tele- 
vision, team teaching, and audio-visual 
centers as utilized by the modern 
school. A teacher's manual contains 
suggestions for student projects, study 
aids, and sample essay and objective 
test items. 





January, 1962 





Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stew- 
art Jones, and Ray H. Simpson, 
College of Education, University 
of Illinois 


The revised edition of this text ac- 
quaints students with the facts, prin- 
ciples, and methods that provide a 
sound psychological foundation for ef- 
fective teaching. It reflects up-to-date 
research on teaching machines, feed- 
‘ creative think- 
ing, and discovery and learning. Use- 
ful pictures of classroom learning ac- 
tivities, lists of new instructional films, 
and end-of-chapter exercises offer con- 
crete teaching suggestions, and a 
teacher's manual provides excellent 
testing devices. 
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